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A good print, like 
A g00d negative, 


is the result of soft, progressive gra- 
dations, which interpret correctly in 
mono-tint the light and shadows and 
color values of the subject. 


Whether black or sepia is a matter of 
individual preference. 


Cyko is the only photographic paper 
that produces good prints, do/2 black- 
and-white and sepia. 


CyYKO standardizes print quality in either 
black or sepia tones. 


Cyko, by the way, is the only paper 
that produces the true sepia — Vandyke 
brown. 


Send for a Sepia Chart 
It is yours for the asking. 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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APPLES 


ROBERT ERVIEN 


The Possibilities of Mud-Puddles 


WILLIAM 


say a good word for puddles, which 
may not be so strange after all, for 
it must be admitted that, consid- 
ered simply as puddles, they are fre- 
quently quite annoying inconveniences to the 
pedestrian — particularly if an inopportune slip 
causes a closer acquaintance; yet granting all 
this, it seems to me time to give the mud-puddle 
its due, for met with in the right place and man- 
ner a nice puddle is capable of assisting the pic- 
torial photographer to a considerable extent by 
introducing reflections and variety of tone into 
some portion of the scene which might otherwise 
be flat and uninteresting, or, more than that, 
create the combination for a picture in which it 








S. DAVIS 


very appropriately forms the principal feature. 
The wet-pavement idea has been exploited in 
varied ways these many years, frequently with 
very pleasing effect; but even a good thing should 
not be overworked, since there are other ways of 
suggesting wet weather, and, among them, the 
poor despised puddles so often seen in country 
districts along the roadside and in swampy fields 
or woods are not the least important. These may 
mirror the glory of tint and form of the passing 
clouds as they drift by in broken masses after a 
storm, or the wet grasses and trees at the edge of 
field and wood, which, presented thus, in less 
familiar guise, arrest one’s attention until the 
artistic possibilities of the scene are made mani- 
fest. Even though the reflection shows only a 
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bit of clear sky, this spot of light tone is often 
valuable in breaking the monotony of a flat 
dull foreground, balancing a light area in some 
other portion of the scene, and also introducing 
lines which will lead the eye to the particular 
point desired. Even the ruts of a cart-track when 
so emphasized sometimes make a surprising dif- 
ference in the appearance of a subject to the 
observer. 

Since their shape is dependent upon the in- 
equalities of the ground below, puddles assumie a 
great variety of shapes, which adds still more to 
the possibilities, as under different conditions the 
irregular outlines change in the same spot. 

In all compositions where reflections are intro- 
duced it is necessary to decide at the start whether 
they shall be made accessory to the other matter 
shown, or the main feature, since any indecision 
in arrangement will certainly result in a division 
of interest detrimental to the effect of the finished 
picture. Probably in the majority of instances 
the reflections will play only “‘second fiddle,” 
being used, as already suggested, to add a note of 
interest to some portion of the composition. 
When this is the object, just enough of the water 
should be included to produce the tonal contrast 
and balance desired, that the eye can pass on 
toward whatever forms the central point of in- 
terest. To attain this end the reflections should 
not repeat the objects so perfectly as to cause 
direct comparison, neither should the reflected 
details show such sharp differences of tone as to 
look “spotty,” as that alone would catch the 
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THE MIRROR WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


eye to an undesirable degree. This requires one 
to see that in the finished work the principal 
tonal accents be located elsewhere. By keeping 
these points in mind, and considering the reflec- 
tions only as tones of varied shape and value 
which are to be placed to the best advantage in 
the picture-space by 
altering standpoint and 
amount of material in- 
cluded, the matter is re- 
duced to the question of 
harmonious arrangement 
of the several parts into 
an agreeable division of 
tones united by the line- 
pattern formed by their 
boundaries. 

On the other hand, if 
the reflections are suffi- 
ciently interesting in 
themselves to form the 
theme, it is usually best 
to show only enough of 
the objects which pro- 
duce them to indicate 
their source. This makes 
a high sky-line (or what- 
ever takes its place in 
the composition) and 
concentration upon the 
WILLIAM 8. DAVIS foreground quite essen- 
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tial, consequently the more important lines of 
the latter, of course, must be most carefully 
considered in order to preserve a sense of stabil- 
ity and overcome the’ impulse of a spectator to 
turn the picture upside down because of the topsy- 
turvy images of reflected details. It will be found 
an assistance in this respect to show some solid 
matter in the extreme foreground rather than 
let the water fill the entire space, definite details 
like a clump of grasses making a useful foil; and in 
some cases it is wise to break the clearness of the 
image somewhat by slightly disturbing the sur- 
face of the water, or waiting until a passing puff 
of wind acts in this manner. 





VANISHING SNOW WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


In compositions of the class we are now con- 
sidering, the highlights, and sometimes the deep- 
est shadows as well, would be seen in the reflec- 
tions, hence the advice previously given as to 
placing accents elsewhere no longer applies as a 
rule. This is not an inconsistency, however, as a 
moment’s thought will show, for not only is it 
desirable when the reflections are the main fea- 
ture to concentrate interest upon them by tone- 
as well as line-arrangement, but it is not incon- 
sistent with truth to nature to do so, for the 
following reason. While the highlights and deep- 
est shadows in the entire scene, as visible to the 
eyes, would likely come in some portion of the 


view other than the water, if the parts which 
produce them are excluded in arranging the 
composition, one may still see their reflected images 
in the water when the latter shows more than is 
included of the objects themselves, consequently 
the tone-accents in such cases might very natu- 
rally be seen in that portion of the composition. 
However, to preserve the feeling of surface- 
quality and transparency in the water anything 
like absolute black or white should be avoided. 

Regarding the accompanying studies, ‘‘The 
Mirror” illustrates the last-mentioned style of 
composition, wherein the reflections are the main 
feature. This was taken in the corner of a yard 
one afternoon soon after the rain had stopped 
falling, the atmosphere being slightly hazy and 
the sunlight diffused accordingly, creating soft 
tonal quality. “A Study of Reflections” and 
“Vanishing Snow” supply two more composi- 
tions of similar character. 

“After the Rain” simply introduces the re- 
flections as accessory to the rest of the matter, 
but if the reader will imagine the difference 
caused by the substitution of bare earth in place 
of the puddle shown, the improvement produced 
in the pictorial effect of the composition by the 
presence of a little water will, I think, be evident. 
This subject was made the same day as “The 
Mirror,” at the corner of a short side-street. 





AFTER THE RAIN WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 
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‘“‘ THE DESERT WIDE 
LIES ROUND THEE LIKE A TRACKLESS TIDE 
IN WAVES OF SAND FORLORNLY MULTIPLIED” 


H. C. MANN 


A Plea for Stereoscopic Photography 


HAROLD LOEB 


WHIS writing is an humble yet earnest 
plea to the brethren of the photo- 
graphic craft, should it find favor 
in their eyes, to commute the death 
sentence that has been passed on 
stereoscopic photography. 

Are there any of the faithful for whom the 
magic of the hooded prisms still holds a charm 
and a delight? Rally ‘round the flag, boys, don’t 
be ashamed! Write to the editors of your pho- 
tographic magazines, even as I, an obscure no- 
body photographically, have done, and perhaps 
we can yet do something toward starting an ex- 
change-club, or a criticism- and _ instruction- 
column, or the like. 

From what limited inquiry I have been able 
to make, I learn that stereoscopic photography 
has fallen into disfavor because the stereographs, 








when viewed through the instrument, although 
showing perspective, show the objects photo- 
graphed as flat and without apparent thickness. 
Is it not strange that, because of this one defect, 
the public has permitted the industry to sink 
into complete oblivion? Even “straight” pho- 
tography, at its present best, has its obvious limi- 
tations. 

The lack of interest in stereoscopic photog- 
raphy has brought about the usual results: a 
good stereo-camera cannot be bought at a reason- 
able price; plates of proper size, transposing- 
frames, mounts, etc., are hard to obtain, and the 
incentive to the amateur to produce this kind of 
work, which should be furnished by the photo- 
magazines, is lacking. 

The postcard-size picture, at present so pop- 
ular, is almost ideal for stereographs. To my 
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knowledge there is only one camera on the mar- 
ket to-day which splits the postcard into stereo- 
views. It also has an arrangement for moving 


one lens to the middle of the bellows-front to 
take single, full-sized pictures, but — it costs 
$61 in its cheapest form! 

Besides personal pleasure, there is another in- 
centive to the revival of stereoscopic photog- 
raphy. This is the chance to discover a method 
to project stereoscopic motion-pictures, so that 


they stand out in relief and perspective on the 
screen. The “movie” companies would pay 
almost any sum for such a process. Perhaps one 
of us can do it! 

The writer of this item is not an organizer, 
nor does he presume to try to force the public 
against its natural bent. His sole plea is, that. if 
there remains a sufficient number of photog- 
raphers who are still interested in stereoscopic 
work, let them awake and show it. 


Copper Bromide for the “Equalization” of Negatives 
P. H. PALMER 


EDEVELOPMENT after bleaching 

| a negative with copper bromide is a 
1 re process which is very seldom men- 
gree) tioned as being a serviceable method 
eases} of improving a negative, owing, I 
imagine, to a misunderstanding as to the proper 
function of the operation. It-is of little use for 
general intensification, although very thin nega- 
tives may be slightly improved thereby; but for 
strengthening the shadows, and at the same time 
reducing the highlights, of “‘soot and white- 
wash”’ negatives it is unequaled, and far surpasses 
ammonium persulphate, which is sometimes 
erratic in its action. Since there are many nega- 
tives which are faulty because the highlights are 
too opaque while the shadows are almost plain 
glass, a description of the method, which is simple 
and inexpensive, may prove of service. 

Fifty grains of copper sulphate and fifty grains 
of potassium bromide are dissolved in ten ounces 
of water. Exactness in weight or measure is of 
no great importance in this case. This forms a 
bleaching-solution, which appears to keep indefi- 
nitely, and may be used again and again until it 
ceases to act. 

The negative, of course, must be well fixed and 
washed. If it is dry it is advisable to soak it, in 
running water for choice, for about fifteen min- 
utes, and it is then bleached in the above solution. 
It is highly important that the bleaching should 
be thorough and should be allowed to proceed 
until the highlights are white right through to 
the glass, as it is this undermost layer of the silver 
image which is dissolved away when reduction 
is necessary. 

After bleaching, a short washing follows. This 
need not take longer than fifteen minutes, and it 
is then redeveloped in metol-hydroquinone, or in 
a similar developer. Used developer is rather bet- 
ter than fresh, as, being slower, there is more con- 
trol. Development must be watched carefully. 


The shadows will soon develop fully, the high- 
lights proceeding as quickly, but continuing to 
develop after the shadows are complete, on ac- 
count of the extra thickness of the deposit. Here 
is the secret of the control, for it is possible to 
stop development at any stage, and a little judg- 
ment is needed to know how far development 
should be carried. It is safe to let it go on until 
all but the highest lights are blackened over at 
the back. A quick rinse, and a plunge into the 
ordinary hypo fixing-bath, finish the operation, 
except for the necessary washing after fixation. 

In the hypo the white portion of the image is 
dissolved away, leaving the deposit by that much 
thinner. It is not wise to attempt too great a re- 
duction in one operation; but if it should happen, 
by misjudgment of the extent to which develop- 
ment has proceeded, that the reduction is too 
great, it is easily remedied by mercuric intensifi- 
cation. Whereas, if the reduction is not sufficient, 
the process may be repeated immediately the 
negative has been safely washed free of hypo. 

Another important point may be mentioned. 
As it is the portion of film nearest the glass which 
is dissolved out, it is evident that we have here a 
valuable remedy for halation. That halation can 
be entirely removed is not always to be expected; 
but careful treatment will greatly mitigate the 
defect, as I have found by trial. Ammonium per- 
sulphate and the other direct reducers are rather 
worse than useless here, for they attack the sur- 
face of the deposit, where the halation is not 
present, whereas this method attacks the glass 
side of the film; i.e., the part where the halation 
actually exists. 

Since there is a slight intensification of the 
shadows combined with great latitude in the 
reduction of the highlights the process might 
almost be called “equalization.”” Anyway, it is 
most useful and worthy of trial by all brother 
plate-spoilers.— Photography and Focus. 
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The Keys of Improved Chemical Excellence 





Part II. The Proper Use of Good Materials 
by the Photographer 


PHIL M. RILEY 


SSUMING a supply of plates, films, 

papers and chemicals in perfect condi- 

tion, in accordance with last month’s 
instalment of this article, the second key of 
improved chemical excellence lies in painstaking 
thoroughness in their proper use, for the best 
of materials will avail nothing unless intelli- 
gently utilized. There are pitfalls at every stage 
of actual picture-making by photography which 
common sense tells one to avoid, yet into which 
the average unwary and care-free amateur 
thoughtlessly trips unless restrained by friendly 
counsel. Despite the fact that most manufac- 
turers of photographic materials publish for free 
distribution comprehensive booklet-manuals in 
addition to the abbreviated direction-sheets in 
each package of goods, unfortunately they are 
read by most camera-users after rather than be- 
fore difficulties arise. Indeed, the more precipi- 
tate and costly method of learning by experience 
seems to be more popular than the “look before 
you leap”’ principle of finding out how to do 
things before attempting to do them. However, 
a magazine-article has been known to reach those 
who find instruction-books “‘a nuisance, dry and 
uninteresting,” and so there seems to be sufficient 
justification for recapitulating certain essential 
facts in their order of sequence. 

Plates and films must be loaded into their re- 
spective carriers before use in the camera and 
with the utmost care to avoid light-fog, either 
local in the form of dark streaks or general flat- 
ness of the entire negative. Of course roll-films 
and filmpacks are prepared for loading by day- 
light, yet certain precautions are essential. The 
safety of roll-film depends upon the tightness of 
the roll; be sure that in loading and unloading it 
is not allowed to loosen. See that the strip of 
paper backing is properly threaded into the 
spool so that it will draw straight between the 
flanges; many a film has been fogged irreparably 
through neglect of this matter and the conse- 
quent necessity to pull off the back of the camera 
after making half a dozen pictures on a ten- or 
twelve-exposure roll. Upon removing the roll 


from the camera make sure that the paper back- 
ing is rolled tightly upon the spool and that the 
gummed seal is secure. Filmpacks are less easily 
fogged. Be careful, however, in loading and un- 
loading the adapter not to press the films in- 





ward away from the opening in the front of the 
pack, as it facilitates reflection of light around the 
edges of the films. Handle the pack by its edges, 
for in pressing forward against the rebate of the 
opening the films and safety cover form the light- 
seal for those beneath. Retain the cardboard box 
for both roll-films and filmpacks after exposure; 
it provides added protection from damage by 
light and moisture. 

Plates must be loaded into holders in a dark- 
room. The likelihood of fog is far greater before 
exposure than afterward, so that the utmost pre- 
cautions must be taken. Be sure that the dark- 
room is light-tight, that the lamp does not leak 
white light, and test its actinic power at the usual 
working-distance for the plate in use. Ruby- 
glass is not safe alone, and post-office paper or 
opal and orange glass should be used to filter and 
diffuse the ruby-light. School yourself to do with 
as little light as possible. With practice it will 
become instinctive for you to turn your back to 
the light and to load holders in the shadow of 
your body, giving each plate a quick inspection 
in direct light. 

In loading sensitive materials for use the fight 
must be begun against dust and tiny paper, 
glass and coating-chips, for they form an ever 
present nuisance in the photographic process, 
clinging to negative and print, and causing pin- 
holes and even larger blemishes. Before loading 
plateholders remove the slides and dust them 
and the inside of the holders carefully with a 
camel-hair brush. Likewise dust the plates be- 
fore placing them in the holders and upon re- 
moving them for development. Do this gently, 
as too vigorous use of the brush will electrify 
glass plates and rubber slides, causing dust to 
adhere to them. In tray-development of plates, 
where the plate lies flat and film upward, there is 
the added danger that sediment in the solution 
or particles of extraneous matter falling from 
overhead may cling to the surface and cause the 
small undeveloped areas called pinholes. All pos- 
sibility of this is best avoided by having a wide 
rubber-bound brush of the softest camel-hair 
which may be wet with the developer and passed 
gently over the surface of the plate. 

Scrupulous cleanliness, however, will do much 
to render pinholes and kindred defects of rare 
occurrence. Far too many of us let empty bot- 
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tles, packages and useless cast-off equipment ac- 
cumulate in the darkroom only to collect dust 
and make cleaning difficult and discouraging. 
Too often, also, we allow spilled solutions to 
evaporate, leaving the crystals to float about 
with every stir of the air, causing troubles of 
many sorts. This is especially true of hypo from 
the fixing-bath which, in the developer, will stain 
the negative. 

So far as possible load sensitive material just 
before use and develop at once after exposure, 
for exposed material deteriorates more rapidly 
than that which has not been exposed. Mean- 
while do not let the camera, plateholders, adapt- 
ers or rolls of film lie in sunlight more than neces- 
sary, for neither shutters nor holders and adapters 
are always light-tight under all conditions. 
Keep everything in its case when not actually in 
service, or else wrapped in a black focusing-cloth. 
In winter avoid a sudden change from extreme 
cold to indoor warmth; it will cause sweating of 
the sensitive surface, and mildew, sometimes 
sticking together of films not developed at once. 

In replacing plates in their boxes after exposure 
and previous to development always pack them 
in pairs, face to face, as they originally came, 
each half or third dozen being wrapped tightly in 
black paper to prevent rubbing of the surfaces 
and to provide additional protection against 
light-fog or deterioration through other causes. 
Newspaper is not suitable; the ink affects the 
sensitive emulsion. Were the plates packed face 
to back, finger-marks and other impurities or 
chemicals on the backs would be placed in con- 
tact with the sensitive sides, and spots and stains 
would often be the result. Whenevercircumstances 
make it necessary to delay development of nega- 
tives for several months, wrap each box of plates, 
filmpack or roll-film carefully in two thicknesses 
of tin-foil as an added precaution. Plates allowed 
to remain in holders for a long time after exposure 
are very likely to become light-fogged because of 
leakage, or to be harmfully affected by emana- 
tions from the wood or cardboard of the holders 
or from the leather of the carrying-case. 

Exposure has much to do with the chemical 
excellence of negatives; indeed, it is the basis of 
all successful photography. Correct exposure 
records the picture as the eye sees it, so far as is 
possible within the limits of the photographic 
medium; there is a long scale of gradation, a 
degree of vigor according to the subject and at- 
mospheric conditions, and detail in both sunshine 
and shadow. On the other hand, underexposure 
causes shadows without detail and a negative of 
great contrast; whereas, overexposure gives full 
detail vet with no brilliancy. A reliable exposure- 
guide intelligently used will prove beneficial, or, 





better still, an actinometer which measures the 
light-intensity with sensitive paper. The use of 
either will quickly indicate the causes of the 
average beginner’s tendency toward under- 
exposure. The so-called “all-purpose” amateur 
camera with its shutter having a single snap- 
shot speed of about 3!; second will be found in 
practice to be of very limited usefulness, as are 
also those having speeds of 3v and ;}s, perhaps 
even 750 or zbo. Indeed average outdoor-work 
more often requires the slow speeds of definite 
duration, such as 1, 4, 4, 745 second. Purchasers 
of a shutter not having these slow speeds will 
surely regret it. 

Prior to development the solutions must be 
prepared carefully and accurately, for upon them 
depend the present appearance and permanence 
of the work. First assure yourself that the water 
is reasonably pure. Iron, alkaline salts and vege- 
table matter in the water will surely cause trouble. 
If distilled water is not available, use rain or 
boiled water carefully filtered. The manufac- 
turer’s formule are usually best, but in any case 
follow directions implicitly, for the order of put- 
ting salts into a solution is often of the utmost 
importance; so important, in fact, that certain 
chemicals, if placed in solution without a third, 
may react upon each other and ruin the mixture 
for photographic purposes. For instance, in 
making an acid fixing-bath the hardening-solu- 
tion and fixing-bath proper must be made sepa- 
rately and dissolved thoroughly before mixing, 
otherwise the bath will become cloudy, milky and 
fail to perform its work properly. Again, certain 
chemicals dissolve readily, whereas others re- 
quire hot water; and still others are spoiled by 
hot water, and again failure to follow instructions 
makes the work difficult or invites failure. Pyro, 
for example, dissolves readily in cold water and is 
spoiled by hot water. whereas a hydro-metol 
developer is best made with hot water. 

Most salt-solutions are unstable, 
course, keeping longer than others. The easiest 
way to preserve them in good condition is always 
to keep the bottles full. It is better to have 
several small bottles of four- to eight-ounce 
capacity than one sixteen-ounce bottle only 
partly full. This is particularly true of the re- 
ducing-solution of a developer which readily be- 
comes oxidized and discolored. Glass-stoppered 
bottles are splendid, and ordinary bottles may 
be rendered very tight by allowing the drippings 
from a burning paraffine candle to fall around 
and seal the cork. This takes only a few minutes, 
and effects a saving worth the extra trouble and 
slight expense. Used solutions, many of which 
may be kept for further work until exhausted, 
are especially in need of careful storage, and 
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should be filtered to free them of sediment. Pyro 
and amidol provide notable examples of develop- 
ers which will not keep in a ready-to-use solution. 
In the case of amidol, which is ordinarily made up 
by adding the dry salt to a sulphite solution, as 
needed, and also in the preparation of tank- 
developers from powders, care must be taken 
that the salts are fully dissolved, else the action 
may be uneven with spots of greater density 
where salt-particles cling to the sensitive surface. 

Of course photographic solutions must not be 
overworked. They cost much less than the 
plates, films and papers they might ruin. As the 
developer begins to act slowly or becomes badly 
discolored throw it away, and do the same when 
the acid fixing-bath becomes clouded with sedi- 
ment and frothy when agitated. Two gross of 
4 x 5 negatives or prints, or an equivalent of 
another size, is enough for a 64-ounce bath to do. 

The overworked solution often results from the 
employment of an inadequate quantity, because 
it becomes exhausted more quickly than one 
realizes. Other disadvantages arise from it also. 
To this very cause may be attributed much of the 
superiority of professional work over that of the 
amateur. The amateur, as often as not, develops 
each plate or print in a tray of corresponding size 
with the least possible quantity of solution. Not 
so the professional; he, as a rule, always uses trays 
big enough to take the largest work he ordinarily 
does no matter how much smaller the work in 
hand may be. And of solution there is a quantity, 
thereby gaining several advantages. The larger 
volume of solution is not so easily affected by 
heat or cold of the room, and any desired temper- 
ature is more readily maintained. Also the larger 
volume of solution does not oxidize so readily 
nor does it so quickly show the restraining-action 
of free bromide in the developer or the deleterious 
effect of silver salts in the fixing-bath, which 
these solutions acquire in performing their re- 
spective functions. Then, too, the purely phys- 
ical result claims attention, for with a sparing 
quantity of developer it is difficult to immerse a 
plate or print quickly and evenly. Streaks and 
air-bells, the latter causing undeveloped spots, 
result from violent motions of the tray. Insuffi- 
cient fixing-bath makes for slow and possibly in- 
complete fixation of negatives with subsequent 
stains, and for matting together of prints with 
incomplete fixation and subsequent yellowing, 
or the immediate formation of stains if the de- 
veloper has not been fairly well removed by 
rinsing in an acid stop-bath. 

An all-important precaution in development 
is to maintain the solution at a proper tempera- 
ture. Sixty-five degrees is right, and no developer 
should be used when below fifty or above seventy- 








five degrees. A cold developer works slowly and 
with great contrast, whereas a warm developer 
works uncontrollably fast and with flatness and 
fog. To warm a developer is often easier than to 
cool it, but there are several hot-weather precau- 
tions to be found in any comprehensive manual. 

In developing roll-films by hand in the strip, 
have a metal clip at each end to hold it by and 
immerse it completely in water before develop- 
ment, to avoid the possibility of streaks. Have a 
depth of three-quarters of an inch in the tray of 
developer. Keep the strip, sensitive side upward, 
in constant motion back and forth until the 
image begins to show dark through the back of 
the film, when development is complete. Then 
rinse thoroughly in clean water and immerse in 
the fixing-bath. 

If plates or filmpacks are to be developed 
singly or several at a time in a tray, it will be 
best at first to adopt some method of work, such 
as factorial development or the Watkins thermo- 
development. In this way the proper appearance 
of any given brand of plates or films when cor- 
rectly developed with any chosen reducer will be 
learned. Use a tray at least the next size larger 
than the work in hand, and use plenty of devel- 
oper. It is safer to pour the developer over the 
plate than to immerse the plate in the developer; 
streaks, spots and air-bells are less likely to form. 
Pass a camel-hair brush lightly over the plate to 
remove dirt, and lay the plate in the tray. Tilt 
the latter so as to make the nearer right-hand 
corner the lowest, place the edge rather than the 
lip of the graduate at that corner, and with one 
even sweep pour the solution over the plate, at 
the same time carrying the graduate away from 
the body and tilting the tray away from you in 
order to flow the developer rapidly over the 
plate. Rock the tray a few times gently and then 
cover it until development is complete. Only 
occasional rocking is needed to prevent mottling. 
Violent agitation encourages oxidation and short- 
ens the life of the solution. Judge the quality of 
the negative by the final print, and modify future 
work accordingly, remembering that a dilute de- 
veloper ensures better gradation in middle-tones 
and highlights than a stronger one, and that any 
desired degree of contrast may be had by pro- 
longed action. It is always wise to use enough 
water so that the image will appear slowly and 
softly in the early stages of development. 

In tank-development of plates or filmpacks a 
very important precaution is to use a tank that 
may be reversed end for end, and to be sure to 
reverse it frequently during the entire time of 
development. Every salt-solution constantly be- 
comes denser toward the bottom, and this change 
takes place more rapidly than many camerists 
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realize. In a developer the greater concentration 
toward the bottom of the tank causes greater and 
more rapid development of one portion of the 
plate or film than another. Thus it may be seen 
that reversal of the tank end for end is essential, 
and reversal at regular intervals important. 
Failure in the first instance causes greater density 
at one side of the negative than the other, and in 
the second instance causes streaks of uneven 
density. In twenty-minute development reversal 
of the tank every four minutes — four, eight, 
twelve, sixteen — is none-too often, especially 
with pyro, which stains the negative slightly. 

The second tank-development trouble lies in 
the formation of air-bells when the plate or film- 
pack cage is lowered into the solution. Hasty 
dropping of the cage is the usual cause: lower it 
into the tank slowly and gently, and then move 
it up and down slowly — not above the surface 
of the solution — and let it hit the bottom with a 
slight jar to dislodge the air-bells. 

Fixing rarely occasions any difficulty unless 
the bath be strong enough to cause blisters, pro- 
vided enough of it is used and it has not become 
exhausted through overwork. The importance 
of keeping the fixing-bath out of the developer 
and of rinsing negatives and prints thoroughly 
with water before putting them into the bath 
cannot be overestimated; if the negatives are to 
be fixed in daylight thorough rinsing to remove 
all traces of the developer before exposure to 
light becomes essential to success. The com- 
bined action of developer and hypo is to cause 
dark spots or stains.. Thus it is important to 
wash the hands thoroughly in passing them from 
one solution to another, and also to avoid drip- 
pings of one solution into another. 

Print-making with gaslight and bromide pa- 
pers is very similar in all its details to the ma- 
king of negatives, except that the result is a posi- 
tive on paper, and so most of the suggestions 
already made regarding negative-work hold with 
equal force in print-making. Gaslight papers are 
made in three grades, soft, medium and hard, 
and the right one should always be chosen ac- 
cording to the degree of contrast in the negative. 
Once more correct exposure is all-important, for 
upon it now depends the tone of the print. The 
right tone and degree of depth should be had 
when development is complete and comes to a 
perceptible pause during which there is no appre- 
ciable change for many seconds. Exposure should 
be such that it is neither necessary to force de- 
velopment with danger of yellowing nor to snatch 
the print from the solution to prevent its becom- 
ing too dark. The use of plenty of developer will 
ensure quick and complete immersion of the 
print and avoid streaks. 








Papers stain much more readily than nega- 
tives, and the utmost precautions must be taken. 
As soon as the developer begins to discolor, throw 
it away and avoid yellow prints. Rinse the prints 
thoroughly in an acid stop-bath to keep developer 
out of the fixing-bath. Use plenty of the latter, 
always in good condition, and ‘rock the bath for 
a minute or so as each print is put into it, to pre- 
vent the prints matting together and staining. 
With an old bath, especially in summer, yellow 
stains and toning-spots are often the result be- 
cause sulphur has been released from the hypo 
and partial toning has taken place during fixa- 
tion. If the prints have not been thoroughly 
washed this toning may continue during drying. 

In midsummer the customary final washing of 
negatives sometimes becomes a serious problem 
because of the large quantity of water needed 
and the difficulty to obtain it at a suitable tem- 
perature. If its temperature is not above 75 de- 
grees, running water can be used with most 
brands of sensitive material, provided a com- 
bined fixing- and hardening-bath has been em- 
ployed as a precaution against frilling, blistering 
and reticulation. 

Another method is to adopt a hypo-eliminator 
instead of washing negatives. Rinse each nega- 
tive thoroughly for one minute in running water 
and place in a tray containing water with enough 
potassium permanganate to turn the solution 
pink. Remove the negative as soon as the color 
disappears, and continue to treat it in weak 
permanganate baths until the color is not dis- 
charged. This cheap and certain process of hypo- 
elimination prepares a negative for drying within 
three minutes after complete fixation. The per- 
manganate may be kept conveniently as a satu- 
rated solution. It should be used only in dilute 
form as directed, for a strong solution acts as a 
reducer, as does prolonged action in a weak 
solution. 

Careless drying of negatives during hot 
weather may become a source of trouble, espe- 
cially when the humidity of the atmosphere is 
great. Rapid and uniform drying is to be desired, 
and humid air retards drying. Place the negative 
where there is a good circulation of air, but not 
in the sun; an electric fan may be used if avail- 
able. Do not move negatives from one place to 
another, as there might be a change in the rapid- 
ity of drying which would cause a line of varying 
density. The longer the time of drying the more 
intense the negative, and any great change in the 
rapidity of drying has a marked visible effect. If 
a drying-rack is used, place negatives only in 
every other groove, otherwise a good circulation 
of air will not reach the centers, which will dry 
very slowly with increased density. 
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Side-Trips in Camera-Land on a Bicycle 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


MEX T to “footing it,”’ the most satis- 
factory method of “‘side-tripping” 
| for the camera-enthusiast is wheel- 
PH ing it. A bicycle can be easily coaxed 
j into out-of-the-way side- paths and 
forest- trails where a motor-car would be i impos- 
sible. Even when the way is rough, as in crossing 
open fields or through woodland, the “‘portage”’ 
of a wheel is but a matter of small consideration 
in the face of its great convenience as a saver of 
time and distance. As this is the day of miniature 
cameras, no one need worry about the weight of 
“excess baggage” in planning a_ wheeling- 
excursion. Most of my wheeling-trips have been 
made with a 3A Kodak as the extent of apparatus; 
but I have also, many times, carried a 5 x 7 
view-camera slung on the handle-bars with the tri- 
pod strapped to the frame of the wheel, and find 
it much easier than walking with the same load, 
as the bicycle supports all the weight of the out- 

An additional fifty pounds, if necessary, make 
very little difference in the effort of propelling. 

Of course, wheeling, like walking, is a matter 
of personal performance, not a reliance on steam 
or “‘gas”’ for transportation, and in that fact lies 
its chief charm and value—as you push you 
reap. The soft upholstered cushions of a motor- 
car are a great temptation, and gliding along the 
road without a thought of self-effort has its 
attractions; but beware of the seemingly easy, 
drifting methods of accomplishment. The pleas- 
ure which gives the largest return in value is the 
one gained by real personal push. Results in 
photography are seldom attained by the road of 
ease; but must be gathered in by the sweat of 
conscientious toil. If you are a camera-enthusiast 
and also possess a wheel, consider yourself doubly 
lucky. Real enthusiasm in photographic work, 
the painstaking, stop-at-nothing kind, is truly “‘a 
gift of the gods,” and the additional ownership 
of a wheel only makes that gift a greater possibil- 
ity in actual accomplishment. 

The question of where to go and what to select 
in the way of subject depends largely on the in- 
dividual viewpoint. As a rule, the unfrequented 
country roads or byways offer the most pictur- 
esque opportunities for pictorial work, the further 
away from the beaten track of motors the better. 
The odor of gasoline seems to create a “distinkt” 
city atmosphere, decidedly out of place amidst 
sylvan surroundings, and is not conducive to 
true artistic inspiration. The beauty of solitude 
is marred by the jarring hum of a passing motor, 


and to commune with nature, to appreciate her 
at her best, one needs to be beyond hearing of 
distracting sounds. The lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep and even the squeal of a dis- 
consolate porker dovetails appropriately into the 
scheme of a pastoral picture; but the metallic 
blast of a motor-horn will shatter the beauty of 
the most picturesque atmosphere, for it suggests 
nothing so much as a command to jump the 
nearest fence and to do so quickly. Imagine Gray 
attempting to compose his immortal Elegy to the 
accompaniment of tooting horns and buzzing 
motors; under such conditions his masterpiece 
would have been as his “youth” in the poem, 
“‘to Fortune and to Fame unknown,” and at best 
something like the following: 


The town-clock strikes the hour when day must die 
The little Ford chugs slowly o’er the lea, 

A passing Packard’s headlight flashes by 

And leaves the world to darkness and _ to me. 
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Now fades the shuddering monster from my sight 
And all the air a sullen stillness holds, 

Save when another wheels its screaming flight 
And all the atmosphere to Bedlam moulds. 


But what ’s the use in trying to declaim 
Of sylvan scenes or simple folk at toil, 

The Fates decree, I must renounce my aim, 
Each passing motor will my effort spoil. 


THE EPITAPH 
My epitaph, kind reader, deep inscribe; 
Here lies a youth who died with many a groan 
Caused by the crazy, demon motor-tribe 
Whose speeding madness marked him for their own. 


Pause but a spell and drop a silént tear 
To save a soul from torments of the curst, 
His spirit knew no other earthly fear, 
But in the grip of motor-madness burst. 
No farther seek this mystery to disclose, 
His masterpiece died with him when he fell, 
So leave this motor-victim to repose 
Beyond the pain of passing autos’ spell. 
Far, far from the “‘madding crowd” is the 
place to find the true inspiration of nature, and 
a bicycle is the most adaptable of all conveyances 
to “get next.” It will negotiate a very narrow 
foot-path where, sometimes, even “‘angels might 
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fear to tread,” and will transport you to the 
heart of the wild in the twinkling of an eye. 

Try it out as I do. Make it an all-day proposi- 
tion. Take a little cold luncheon and an “‘icy- 
hot bottle” if you must; but don’t forget the 
collapsible cup for use at some convenient spring, 
the water of which is truly “the nectar that 
Jupiter sips.” Low gear, about 70, and a high 
spirit form the recipe for good work. The low gear 
makes easy riding and the high spirit makes for 
accomplishment. An early-morning start, if you 
are going any distance, finds most of the pedal- 
work out of the way before the sun gets too high 
either for comfort or good pictures. If you wish 
to preserve the feature of pleasure, a twenty- 
mile spin is enough at one time; more than that 
makes it a business, and a “tiresome” one at that. 
Don’t put all your energy in the “pedals” —save 
some for the picture-part of the trip. A tired 
body never produces the best in anything. 
“Keep your foot on the soft pedal,’ and when 
you begin to feel leg-weary call for a “stop- 
over.” 

Some of the most delightful excursions in my 
experience as a camera-crank are made on a bi- 
cycle. As I have advised, if possible select the 
unfrequented routes, and if by chance the by- 
way crosses the highway of state travel, respect 
the old New Jersey adage, “‘Stop, look and listen,” 
before adventuring. Nothing gives greater pleas- 
ure in riding than a well-packed dirt road—leave 
the tarred and stripped way to the auto-fellow. 
Seek out the country lanes, as it is a “‘long, long 
lane, indeed, that has no turning’’— in a photo- 
graphic sense — and every turn offers a pic- 
torial surprise to the alert eye. 

Although the “open-season” for good shooting 
with the camera a-wheel covers pretty nearly the 
whole year, autumn is, by far, the best time for 
“‘side-tripping” by this method. After the heat 
of summer has abated, and the cool, crisp days 
of the fall months arrive, physical exercise be- 
comes a real enjoyment, and the pushing of a wheel 
is only a pleasant exertion. It is said, “‘ What is 
so rare as a day in June?” June is, indeed, a 
month to glory in, as the poet has it, “knee 
deep;” but October is the month to wade in 
right up to the neck. I would pay tribute to this 
king of months for a thoroughly enjoyable bicy- 
cle-outing something as follows: 


“‘Knee deep in June,” may glory hold 
For many a budding poet; 

But of its beauties I ’ll not sing, 

Not if I really know it. 


June, filled to brim with promises 
And foolish lovers’ notions, 

Is only fit for love-sick swains 

To vent their fond devotions. 
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Give me October’s golden days 
When promise is performance, 

And all about is spread a feast 
Sans — silly lovers’ romance. 


“Knee deep!’ Ye gods, I would not pause 
At such a shallow notion, 

I'd wade right in it to the neck 

As though it were an Ocean. 


This may be poetical rot; but it’s the truth. 
The fall months are the months of performance, 
and October the king-pin of them all. In the fall 
everything is ripening into the fulness of per- 
fection, and “now is the appointed time,”’ if ever, 
for man to come up to the mark of accomplish- 
ment. Nature is fulfilling its promise of the spring 
and pouring its bounties into the lap of the earth, 
and it is time for man to get out and hustle in 
the harvest. Work comes easy at this period 
and results are more certain. All may not have 
an ear for music, but it is an easy matter for all 
to be in tune with nature at this time of the year. 
Come, mount your wheel, start off on a little 
excursion into the pulsing harmony of the coun- 
try and, as you glide along the highway, make 
your camera the eye through which to record the 
passing show of nature in her coat of many 
colors. Turn from the main road into the byway 
that twists and winds past the old mill and the 
ancient farmhouse, through field and forest, in 
sunshine and in shadow, and on and on to the 
place of peace where, surrounded by the sym- 
phony of nature’s handiwork, lies the abode of 
content. Unpack your luncheon and, after satis- 
fying the demands of the inner man, proceed to 
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allay the craving of the camera for the things 
beautiful. Try a few exposures in this forest 
fairyland and then, once more a-wheel, glide out 
along some narrow foot-path, over hill and dale, 
through waving fields, past babbling brooks, a 
snap here, a snap there, until, before you are 
aware of the swift passing of time, the sun begins 
to dip down into the golden west and the day is 
done. Speed for home, through falling dusk and 
creeping shadows, feeling as a man should who 
has lived a day in the open of God’s country, 
better for the day, better for the deed. 

It may be claimed that I talk too much wheel 
and not enough camera; but the wheel, in this 
instance, is only a means to an end. I assume 
that the reader “knows” his camera and the 
proper use of his photographic paraphernalia, 
and am merely emphasizing the importance of 
the wheel as a practical steed for speeding to 
places of pictorial accomplishment. ‘‘ Needs 
must where the devil drives,” and while I openly 
hold to my pet assertion, that “‘footing it” is 
the only real enjoyable method of locomotion, 
there are times when “distance lends no en- 
chantment to the view” and I am only too glad 
to press my trusty bicycle into practical service. 

If you possess a wheel, by all means make it a 
part of your photographic equipment; it will 
bring the distant places within easy reach and 
even discount “footing it” in the “‘long run.” 
Trundle out your bicycle, and with foot on the 
pedal, hand on the bulb and eye on the oppor- 
tunity, go it for all you are worth — even if you 
have to be put down as a “scorcher.”’ 





H. L. BRADLEY 
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The Making of Artistic Printed Borders 


WILLIAM H. SPILLER 







SN LE artistic value of any photograph 
xe) is considerably increased by the 
oot : : 

V4%x| correct use of printed borders and 
the proper selection of the mount. 

It is not difficult for the worker 
to make his own border-mats and then by 
double-printing obtain some really beautiful 
effects. 

The first requisite is a printing-frame free of all 
twist or warp, and absolutely square inside where 
the negative rests, and I would suggest that the 
5 x 7 size of frame be selected. 

For making the mats, take any medium-weight 
black or red paper, and if the worker is using the 
Eastman Portrait-Films there will be found an 
excellent black paper between each pair of films, 
and this may be used to good advantage. The 
Eastman Company also makes a red paper put 
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up in packages especially for cutting mats from, 
and this paper has horizontal as well as vertical 
lines, ruled perfectly true, so that it is easy to 
place a guide upon any line and then with a sharp 
knife cut out the proper form and size. 

As most photographers use folding hand- 
cameras in the 4 x 5 and 3} x 4} sizes, or possibly 
the postcard size, I shall describe the method of 
preparing for artistic border-printing for these 
sizes of negatives. The instructions as given may 
also be used in work on other sizes. 

Place the piece of paper selected for the mat 
upon the table and cut to exactly 5 x 7 inches, 
and then, with the paper placed so that the long 
way is pointing from the worker, draw a line just 
1} inches from the top and parallel with the top 
of the paper, this line to extend to exactly 1 inch 
from each side of the paper’s edge. 
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At the bottom of the paper draw a line parallel 
with the bottom edge just 1} inches from this 
edge, and of the same length as the top line. 
Connect these lines with two vertical lines and 
then there will be a rectangle 3 x 4 inches marked 
in the 5 x 7 inch paper. 

Place this paper upon a 5 x 7 inch clean nega- 
tive glass and put both into the printing-frame. 
Tilt the frame at a considerable angle to the left 
and, with a sharp blow against the table, jar the 
glass and paper into the corner of the printing- 
frame so that both of the parts are resting evenly 
in the upper left-hand corner of the frame. 

Place the frame carefully upon the table and 
clamp the upper end of the back into place at the 
top of the frame only, and without disturbing the 
paper and glass. As the lower part of the back is 
not fastened, turn this back and, with some good 
glue, cement for a space of about 2 x 3 inches 
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the center of the 3 x 4 inch rectangle which 
has just been marked with the pencil. Clamp the 
lower part of the back down and put the frame 
away for several hours so that the glue may dry, 
and upon opening the frame the paper will be 
attached firmly to the glass. 

The 8 x 4 inch rectangle is now to be cut out 
with a sharp knife making clean corners. Putting 
the glass with the blocking-piece attached to one 
side, proceed to enlarge the opening in the mat 
which has just been cut from the paper attached 
to the glass, by cutting exactly ic inch away 
from each edge. This will make the opening in 
the mat measure 3} x 4} inches, and is to be used 
with 3} x 4} inch negatives and, as so made, will 
give a tinted border-effect when printed upon 
5x7 paper. If desired, the mat may be cemented 
upon another piece of glass or upon one of the 
Eastman Portrait-Films which has been fixed in 
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an acid alum hardening-bath. This celluloid film 
makes an excellent holder also for the blocking- 
piece instead of using a glass plate. 

To print, place the glass carrying the mat in 
the left top corner of the printing-frame and ad- 
just the negative to the opening, placing the 
printing-paper close against the corner of the 
frame the same as the glass and mat. Expose for 
the correct length of time and now remove the 
paper, negative and mat. The frame should now 
be prepared with the glass or celluloid carrying 
the blocking-piece only, and the printing-paper 
all carefully placed in the upper left-hand corner 
as before, and this time the exposure should not 
exceed one or two seconds, according to the depth 
of tinting wanted in the finished picture. Upon 
development, there will be the picture surrounded 
with a fine black line and the tinted border clear 
to the edge of the paper. 

If a double-tinted border is desired, cut a rect- 
angle from a piece of white paper making a 5 x 7 
inch mat the same size as the mat cut in the 
black paper, and also cut another black paper 
mat with one-quarter of an inch larger opening 
than the first mat used. By placing this thin 
white paper mat with the larger opening black 


mat into the frame with the blocking-piece, this 
will give a printed border having two tints. 
For three tints, simply increase the openings in 
these last two mats one-quarter of an inch and 
then there will print two tints surrounded with 
the natural-color paper edge. When the print is 
dry, this edge may be trimmed to suit the fancy 
or art of the maker. 

For a 4 x 5 inch negative, proceed the same 
way in making the border-masks. The blocking- 
piece first cut out should be 3} x 4¢ inches and 
the opening in the mat enlarged to 3} x 43 inches 
with a top margin of 3 inch, side margin § inch 
and the bottom margin 13 inches. 

In the making of printing-masks and borders, 
or in mounting trimmed prints, it is well to make 
use of the following rule: allow one and one-half 
times as much space for the bottom margin as at 
the top of the picture, and the side margins should 
be just three-quarters the width of the top margin. 

While it will be noted that the dimensions given 
all apply to vertical pictures, the rule just given 
for proper balance will apply as well to pictures 
taken horizontally, : either portraits or land- 
scapes, and irrespective of their size. 

The making of oval-printed borders follows the 
same directions as given for rectangular forms, 
and the oval may be drawn with a piece of string 
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tied into a loop three or four inches long and then 
placed over two pins two to three inches apart, 
driven through the mat paper into a board. 

By placing a pencil in the loop and keeping the 
loop tight against the pins, while moving the 
pencil around the oval, almost any shape and 
size may be drawn according to the distance be- 
tween the pins. This oval is to be cut out the 
same as the other mats and blocking-pieces are 
cut out and fastened to the glass or celluloid. 

The illustrations given will convey the idea and 
greatly help the serious worker to possibly more 





elaborate tinting where, instead of using the white 
paper for the half-tint, a piece of linen or some 
basket pattern might be used. The writer has 
employed very effectively screening placed upon 
the opposite side of the glass that carries the mat 
so as not to have sharp lines of the screen-wire 
show. 

The use of crépe paper, veiling and many other 
mediums gives a very charming effect when ma- 
king artistic borders; but for portraits only the 
severely plain tint-border, in one, two or three 
tints, should be used. 


Values in Photography 


S. DONALD McNEILL 





ae aX F the beginner in photography visits 
R@ea peal one of the leading exhibitions in the 
OZ Wie) company of some well-known picto- 

rial worker, or with the guide af- 
forded by an award-list or other in- 
dication of selection, he is pretty sure to find him- 
self at a loss to understand on what principle the 
judging or the appreciation of the work is based. 
He will discover that there may be quite a 
consensus of expert opinion on the merit of some 
pictures and against others, and he starts his 
photographic career under very favorable aus- 
pices indeed, if he does not prefer much of the 
work which those whom he believes to be men of 
standing in pictorial photography regard as 
second rate and vice versa. If he does not sweep 
aside all such alleged preferences as affectation, 
and talk about “art-cant”— we would not for a 
moment suggest that “art-cant” is non-existent 
—he will realize that in picture-making, as in 
everything else, there is much to be learned, and 
that by working at it, thinking of it, studying 
for it, his mental outlook will broaden and de- 
velop until, while not necessarily losing the pleas- 
ure he originally derived from making and see- 
ing pictures, he has increased vastly both his 
capacity for enjoyment and his discrimination in 
the choice of what he can appreciate. 

One of the qualities the importance of which is 
learned in time is that which is described as 
“truth of tone,” or as “getting the values right.” 
The artist comes to look upon his subject as a 
series of masses or values, and not merely as a 
clear-cut representation of certain objects. His 
mind translates a scene in this way if he is a 
painter, whereas if he is a photographer he has 
to carry the translation a stage farther and form 
a mental impression of it not merely in masses, 
but in black and white. The habit of doing this 
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must be cultivated diligently, being practised not 
merely when actually arranging a subject before 
the camera, but at other times, when there is no 
immediate thought of photography. 

It is only by doing this until it becomes quite 
a second nature that one can hope to make prog- 
ress in pictorial photography, and recognize what 
will and what will not be a suitable subject for a 
picture. At the same time it will be found that 
the practice reveals beauties in work in which 
hitherto we have been able to see nothing, and, 
on the contrary, shows up defects of which we 
have hitherto been unconscious. 

Later on we shall consider the conditions which 
govern the correct rendering of values in photog- 
raphy; but before one can hope to get the tones 
true one must be able to distinguish truth from 
falsity. 

One of the first examples to be encountered will 
be the sky in a landscape-photograph, which in 
most prints that are made — even in these days 
of orthochromatic plates and color-screens — is 
represented as a plain white expanse, which is 
almost always the strongest light in the picture. 
“The Bandit’s” oft-repeated advice is to trim 
off all the sky — and that is one way to remedy a 
glaring defect; but the reluctance to do this, 
which the repetition of his advice indicates, 
shows that many of those who submit their prints 
to his criticism do not realize what a blot such a 
fault is in the eyes of all those who can appre- 
ciate values. 

The rendering of distant landscape as com- 
pared with the sky, sunlight in its play upon 
objects at varying distances, shadows (especially 
in portraiture), are only a few of the instances in 
which the photographer is apt to lose truth of 
tone. Photography can deal with such subjects, 
and with the most unapproachable fidelity; but 
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it must be photography used with skill, and with 
the help of trained judgment. It is hopeless to 
try to get a thing right when one does not know 
when it is right. 

Values, it may be observed, are largely inde- 
pendent of the total scale of contrast in the pic- 
ture; and if, in considering them, it becomes 
necessary to pass some criticism on results which 
are “‘plucky” or “full of sparkle,” it is not that 
these things are necessarily wrong in themselves, 
but that much of the falsity of values which one 
sees is brought about by the desire to get bright, 
strong prints at any cost. | 

Although a great deal depends upon the choice 
of the subject, under which head is included the 
lighting and, in fact, everything concerned with 
what is before the lens at the moment of exposure, 
much of the rendering of the values of a photo- 
graph depends upon the technique of the pho- 
tographer, including in this category the choice of 
a plate, its exposure, development and printing. 

It is often assumed that the question of tone- 
value may be answered at once by the use of a 
panchromatic plate and a screen properly ad- 
justed to give a correct translation of the subject 
into monochrome; but this is very far from being 
the case. In fact, when a number of photogra- 
phers get together, some will almost always be 
found who say they prefer as a whole the results 
which are given on plates that are not orthochro- 
matic, and these will include a sprinkling of some 
of the best workers. The fact is that where it is 
a question of getting as faithful a transcript of the 
subject as possible, regardless of whether in so 
* doing its effect is lost or not, the panchromatic 
plate and screen are without a rival; but when it 
is the “effect” to be obtained, then sometimes 
the panchromatic scores heavily, and some- 
times it is beaten out and out by the non- 
orthochromatic. 

A worker who keeps to one kind or the other 
will no doubt consciously or unconsciously choose 
subjects which suit the plates to which he has 
accustomed himself. It is doubtful how far it is 
wise to use a multiplicity of different materials; 
the expert advice given in Photography and Focus 
and elsewhere, to select one kind and master it, 
has much to be said in its favor. 

On nothing does the rendering of values depend 
so much as the exposure of the plate, the develop- 
ment of the negative to suit the printing-process 
that is to be employed, and the determination of 
the depth to which to carry the printing. It is in 
the recognition of the close interdependence of 
these operations, and in the way in which they 
are co-ordinated, that one great difference be- 
tween the haphazard photographer and the real 
master of his process is shown. 





Underexposure is the one great rampant evil in 
modern photography. The hand-camera, used 
for purposes for which it is unfitted, or which at 
least are beyond the power of the particular in- 
strument employed, is at the root of the mischief; 
but the fault is often to be seen in work for which 
a hand-camera is not necessary, and in all likeli- 
hood was not used. Much of this must be due 
to a survival of the old traditions about “plucky” 
negatives, “juicy” prints, etc., which embodied 
the belief that no photograph could be considered 
good which did not contain the full range of 
gradations which the printing-paper could yield, 
from blank white to solid black. 

A mere pin-point of solid black in a print may 
not be objectionable — in fact, it may be essen- 
tial to the truth of tone of the rest — but any- 
thing like an appreciable area must be wrong. 
It can suggest nothing in itself, it can represent 
no part of the subject, and is mere vacancy. A 
little observation will show how very far from 
solid black are even the deepest shadows in 
nature, and how very rare it is to see a darkness 
in which there is no hint of tone; yet, when wan- 
dering around such an exhibition as that of the 
Royal Photographic Society, we see picture after 
picture with such blacks. 

In portraits, for example, a lady with dark 
hair and wearing a large hat, will have the hair 
in shadow rendered as a solid mass — as dark as 
the printing-method will give it; or, if not, it may 
be some messy nondescript tone due to inking 
up with oil-pigment an image which in the nega- 
tive was represented as a blank. The value of such 
a shadow is lost at once. With a fuller exposure, 
there would be little subtleties of gradation which 
would have suggested the hair, its contour and, 
to some extent, its character, and would have 
kept it in tone with the rest. This, it should be 
noted, holds good whether the development has 
been kept short, so as to give a soft negative, 
which gives only a limited scale in the print, or 
whether it has been carried so far that the entire 
range which the printing-paper will give has been 
utilized. 

Landscapes are often seen in which values are 
lost in the same way. The’ method of using the 
exposure-meter may, perhaps, have some of the 
blame. The reading which a meter gives, as the 
editor pointed out in these columns a few months 
ago, is the minimum which can be regarded as 
correct. Any error, therefore, or misjudgment in 
its use, which leads to the exposure being any 
shorter than it should be at once involves under- 
exposure. As with all the subjects which concern 
the pictorial worker, it is possible to give several 
times the minimum exposure as indicated by the 
meter without any fear of overexposure, the rule 
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PIKE’S PEAK FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


should be to give at least double the meter-read- 
ing. While full exposure is necessary, if the values 
of the shadows are to be kept, development has 
to be watched if we are to get the lighter tones. 
Just as no print should contain any large area of 
solid black, there should be no blank white in 
the picture. There are certain exceptions in each 
case; but these do not affect the rule. Over- 
development has a two-fold action. When there 
are two light tones differing a very little, develop- 
ment of the lighter ceases after a time, or at least 
slows down, and by continuing the action of the 
developer the darker of the two tends to catch it 
up. In this way a false rendering is introduced. 
But overdevelopment also falsifies the print by 
giving the negative a scale of densities beyond 
that which the printing-paper can register. 

The meaning of this is that an overdeveloped 
negative will have its highlights so dense that, 
in order to get them to print out, the printing 
must be carried so far that the deeper shadows 
themselves close up; the deepest-but-one, and 
perhaps also the deepest-but-two, becoming as 
dark as the deepest of all. If printing is stopped 
when the shadows are correct, then the high- 
lights will be lost. 

But there are one or two things about develop- 
ment which may be noticed. One is that a nega- 
tive may be developed too far for one process, and 
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yet be quite correct for another. It may be over- 
developed, if we are to judge by its results on 
slow gaslight paper, whereas it may be developed 
correctly for a carbon print. Moreover, unless 
there is that closing-up referred to two para- 
graphs previously, an overdeveloped negative 
can always be used as the basis for one that shall 
be developed correctly; whereas errors in expo- 
sure are past remedy. 

Double-coated plates or films are very helpful 
in all work where the range of light and shade in 
the subject is very great; and many of our leading 
workers have expressed their regret that they are 
no longer on the English market. The best sub- 
stitute for them is a well-backed plate, which 
for much, but not for all, of the work which the 
photographer can undertake will do all he can 
want. It isnot difficult, asfar as the mere technique 
of photography is concerned, to do work in which 
the values are correct. Much of what is turned 
out in which they are false is due in all likelihood 
to the photographer’s lack of appreciation of 
what is right, caused by not having cultivated 
the habit of seeing his subjects in their correct 
values. Everything must have a _ beginning, 
however, and the early work of some of those 
who later on have shown the keenest eye for 
truth of tone has often been characterized by the 
same fault.—Photography and Focus. 
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Printing Photographs in the Sun and in the Shade 


J. GAEDICKE 


OR technical reasons, printing in the 
shade is preferred to printing in the 
sun, especially if a number of print- 
ing-frames is available, because there 
is less danger of over-printing. The 
question arises, however, whether a_ short, 
strong light does not have a different effect on 
the character of the print than that made 
with a long, weak light. In order to settle this 
question, I printed a sensitometer-scale on a very 
old matte celloidin paper up to No. 11, once 
for thirty minutes in the sun and once for nine 
hours in the shade. The prints had virtually the 
same appearance. After thorough washing and 
treatment with a weak solution of common salt, 
the prints were toned in a borax-gold bath. The 
slow print toned somewhat the quicker and re- 
quired six minutes to reach a bluish tone; the 
quick print took eight minutes to reach the same 








tone. The prints were then placed for one hour in 
a two-percent fixing-bath and finally thoroughly 
washed. A comparison of the prints, when dry, 
showed that the tone of the slow-printed copy 
was somewhat redder than the quick-printed one, 
although both were given the same tone in the 
toning-bath. The tone of the slow print was 
therefore reduced in the fixing-bath, whereas that 
of the print made in the sun remained unchanged. 
The latter also showed a better gradation in the 
deep shadows. It is remarkable that the slow- 
printed copy had a stronger inclination to bronz- 
ing, especially in the shadows, of which the 
quick-printed one showed no trace. This experi- 
ment, therefore, favors printing in the sunlight. 
In any case, it should be noted as a rule that prints 
made in the shade should be toned somewhat 
bluer on account of the reduction of color in 
fixing.—Photographische Wochenblatt. 
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TAKE exception to one statement 
cee 2» @ in Mr. K. W. Baker’s interesting ar- 
Ral i) ticle in the July number of Puoro- 
ew Wicy Era. Entirely too much emphasis 
tees) js placed on the supposed difficulty 
of mastering the various photographic operations. 
While the advice to learn one operation at a time 
is good, the various operations may be taken up 
in quick succession and a workable knowledge of 
each obtained in a few months’ time. 

The expense of photographic work may be 
reduced greatly by doing one’s own printing. 
Making prints on developing-paper, such as Azo, 
Grade C, is so simple that failure is almost im- 
possible. By using standard prepared chemicals, 
good results will be obtained from the start if the 
few simple directions for printing and developing 
are followed. The glossy surface of Azo, Grade C, 
is excellent for reproduction in magazines and 
newspapers. It is well slightly to overexpose and 
overdevelop negatives, where the pictures are in- 
tended for publication, to ensure sharpness and 
detail. 

By using the tank, or time and temperature, 
method of developing films, excellent results may 
be obtained by any one familiar with the simple 
operation of transferring the film from spool to 
developing-tank. The developing- and printing- 
outfit complete may be purchased for about 

7.50. The saving effected by its use will soon 


pay for the outfit, and the writer’s experience has 
been that much better results will be obtained by 
doing one’s own work than by sending it to pro- 
fessional photo-finishers — not because the pro- 
fessional does not know how to do good work, but 
because he too often turns the amateur’s work 
over to a careless or inexperienced assistant who 
will not give it careful attention. 

A few examples will illustrate the point. It is 
quite impossible to get absolutely uniform density 
in a series of negatives. Some photo-finishers, in 
doing amateurs’ work, will print from several 
negatives in a large frame at one time. If the 
negatives are of varying density, the result will 
be that some of the prints will be uniformly too 
dark and others too light. Frequently prints may 
be improved fully 100 percent by shading some 
portion of the negative while printing. The hur- 
ried professional cannot be depended upon to 
give each negative this individual painstaking 
treatment. 

Finally, the experience gained in doing one’s 
own developing and printing will lead to the dis- 
covery of errors in exposure and composition, 
and result in greater skill and intelligence in 
making the exposures. My advice, then, to ama- 
teurs is: “Take up the various photographic oper- 
ations in quick succession, and in a few months’ 
time you will be able to get better results at less 
cost than can be obtained from Mr. Professional.” 


Lens— Shutter — Diaphragm 


JHESE generally form, in the mod- 
ern folding camera, an organic unit, 
and must stand in a well-considered 
| relation to one another if the camera 
is to give satisfaction. Unfortu- 
nately that cannot always be assured. It is 
very often noticed in cheap equipments, that the 
shutter-speed is much too great for the limited 
light-strength of the lenses, and as a consequence 
instantaneous pictures are hardly possible even 
under favorable circumstances, i. e., in bright 





sunshine and with the most sensitive plates or 
films. I had in my hands some time ago a 6 x 9 
cm. camera that outwardly was free of defects 
in all respects; but it nevertheless was impos- 
sible to obtain with it a satisfactory negative, 
even with ultra-rapid plates and in an open situ- 
ation in full sunshine. The shutter had only an 





instantaneous speed which, on testing, I found 
to be about 1/80 second; and the achromatic 
lens, which was marked F/12, had really a light- 
strength of only F/20. Any person who under- 
stands the matter will readily agree that to make 
a successful snapshot under such circumstances 
would hardly be possible. What I found here, 
viz., that the value given the diaphragm was not 
in agreement with the facts, can often be proved 
if one will take the trouble to make the test. In 
trade-circles it used to be a well-known secret that 
a certain lens called “‘Aplanate,” marked F/8, 
had really a light-strength of only F/11 or F/12. 
This scheme was adopted by the makers in order 
to improve the sharpness of focus around the 
edges. As the shutter used by these makers had 
a speed that corresponded to the light-strength 
of the lens, the result was satisfactory, and few 
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claims were made on them for faulty apparatus. 
But even to-day it is more frequently the case 
than is generally admitted that the diaphragm- 
value is not given correctly; and it should be 
said that when such fault becomes known, the 
apparatus should in every case be rejected. A 
great many of the failures that occur when ex- 
posure-meters are used should doubtless be laid 
to false marking of the diaphragms. 

That in most instantaneous shutters, especially 
the older ones, the indicated speed does not 
agree with the real speed —and, indeed, in 
many cases is very far from it — is a well-known 
fact. In practice, however, that is not of much 
importance. One soon learns what one’s camera 
is capable of under given conditions; and when 
that has been determined by practice, it is com- 
paratively immaterial whether the shutter is 
marked 1/50 second, when it gives really only 1/25 
second, or not. If the shutter can be regulated, a 
speed can easily be found that will give the right 
exposure under normal conditions, so that fairly 
good results can be counted upon. It is different, 
however, if one is restricted to an instantaneous 
exposure, as is generally the case with the simpler 
class of shutters; and it is found that the speed 
is too fast for the lens, so that in certain cireum- 
stances a usable instantaneous picture cannot 
be made. In many cases — as in the one referred 
to above —a change cannot be made in the 
shutter without affecting its entire function. At 
any rate, it should be the business of the camera- 
makers not only to build the apparatus, but also 
to see that even their cheapest productions are 
tested and the capability of the apparatus 
made to conform to what its price calls for. 

With the fullest appreciation of the quality of 
our German productions, I can point only to the 
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Kodak equipments, which, even in their cheapest 
form, are in every respect reliable and compre- 
hensive in their capacity. Evidently these cam- 
eras are fully tested as to what shutter-speed is 
necessary to obtain usable negatives even with 
the simple lenses with which they are furnished. 
With us, however, this point seems not every- 
where to receive needful attention. It is, per- 
haps, not easy for our manufacturers to meet 
this requirement, since, as a consequence of the 
increasing specialization in the industry, many 
camera-makers do not produce their own shut- 
ters, but obtain them from special manufac- 
turers. These shutter-makers, of course, cannot 
know with what kind of lens one or another 
shutter is to be used. Shutter-makers are, there- 
fore, recommended to give their unregulatable 
shutters a speed not greater than 1/20 or 1/25 
second. This speed is quite enough to take 
sharply the ordinary every-day movements — 
that is, everything moving on the street. It is 
also sufficient, even for lenses of less light- 
strength, when the illumination is fairly good, to 
obtain a thoroughly good picture. Faster shut- 
ter-speed is, in most cases, useless and suggests 
merely a waste of strength. If light-conditions 
are exceptional, such that with a single shutter- 
speed overexposure must be expected, the dia- 
phragm usually offers a remedy. 

Photographische Industrie. 
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Aumost anything more than the merest record 
can fairly be called art, its value depending on 
the skill with which the artist has caused others 
to feel the emotions which he wanted to express.— 
Paut Lewis ANDERSON in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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Increased Prices of Photo-Material 


PROPOS of the increased prices of dryplates 
and printing-papers, it may be well to assure 
our readers that this unwelcome condition is due 
to no arbitrary action of the manufacturer or the 
dealer. One regrets as much as the other the ad- 
vance in prices which has been necessitated by 
the increased cost of the raw material. The in- 
creasing scarcity of high-grade glass — which 
comes largely from Germany — and of certain 
chemicals has affected seriously the cost of dry- 
plates, both domestic and foreign. Curiously 
enough, the prices of Autochrome and Sigma 
plates remain unchanged. Manufacturers and 
picture-framers who were quick to appreciate the 
situation likely to be created by the war laid in 
large supplies of their respective commodities. 
Others replenished their stock by old negatives 
bought from the photographers; but even this 
expedient was found to be inadequate. It may 
be another case of unpreparedness — industrial 
rather than military. Men who will neglect their 
New Testament can derive no benefit from the 
parable of the Ten Virgins. Domestic printing- 
papers have suffered no change in prices, despite 
the difficulty to procure the raw stock; but this 
delightful condition is not likely to last long. 
Platinum papers are expected to fall in line with 
chemicals and dryplates, because platinum metal 
— mined mostly in Russia — is used in the manu- 
facture of spark-plugs for gasoline-engines, which 
constitute the motive-power of every aeroplane, 
submarine, motor-car and motor-cycle, and these 
are used in immense numbers by the contending 
armies and navies of Europe. 


Air-Bells in Tank-Development 


OTHING is more annoying in darkroom- 

operations than the bubbles or air-bells that 
arise during the process of development, particu- 
larly in connection with the tank-method. When 
air-bells form on plates that are being developed 
in flat trays, they can usually be detected and re- 
moved — not with a finger, as some unwise coun- 
selor has recommended, but with a broad camel- 
hair brush, as it does not scratch the film. In 
tank-development, however, the case is different. 
Here the bubbles are formed unseen, and their 
removal is accomplished by means other than 
brushing, although in certain circumstances this 





is practical, though not trustworthy. Bubbles in 
tank-development are caused by effervescence 
on top of the developing-solution, and when the 
plates are lowered into the tank, the foam or 
bubbles are very apt to adhere to the surface or 
film of the plates and thus stop the action of the 
developer in these places, causing round, trans- 
parent spots. The developer should be allowed 
to stand for a while, at least, so that all air is 
out of the water, and just before development 
there should be no bubbles on top of the solu- 
tion. The plates should be lowered into the tank 
gradually and moved up and down slowly — but 
not raised above the top of the solution — hitting 
the bottom with a jar. This breaks any possible 
bubbles and prevents others from forming. If 
the tank has a cage, accommodating a dozen 
plates or pack-films, this operation can be carried 
on with the utmost facility. 

Many photographers are in the habit of lower- 
ing the plates into the tank too quickly, and 
shaking the tank after it has been closed. This 
is a mistake, and is bound to cause bubbles. The 
plates should be inserted gently and deliberately 
and the tank reversed gently. Or, if the devel- 
oping-solution is poured in, it should be done 
slowly. Also, the water used in making up the 
developer should be allowed to stand for some 
time after having been drawn from the tap, so 
that what bubbles there are may rise to the sur- 
face. Some photographers wet the plates in clear 
water before immersing them in the tank. An 
excellent plan, immediately after the immersion 
of the plates, is to shake the tank vigorously 
several times — not back and forth, but from 
side to side. This action is sure to dislodge any 
air-bells that might otherwise adhere to the sur- 
face of the plates. Even with the utmost precau- 
tion, however, occasional bubbles are bound to 
assert themselves; but fortunately they are 
among the least of darkroom-troubles. 

Another way to prevent the formation of air- 
bells is to give the plates a preliminary bath in a 
ten-percent solution of sodium carbonate. As 
this expedient is used very successfully with mo- 
tion-picture films, it should answer for dryplates 
as well. If there is any danger of affecting the 
subsequent development, the sodium carbonate 
can be removed by a second washing in plain 
water. The actual purpose of the carbonate is to 
destroy the repellent tendency in parts of the 
plate caused by fatty parts in the gelatine. 
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PHOTO-ERA 


MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. Persons 
interested to have one of these PHoto-Era prize collec- 
tions shown in their home-city will please communicate 
with the Editor of Poto-Era. 





Awards — Outdoor-Sports 
Closed July 31, 1915 


First Prize: Kenneth S. Ritchie. 

Second Prize: H. A. Erickson. 

Third Prize: L. Vinton Richard. 

Honorable Mention: Mabel Heist Bickle, F. E. Bron- 
son, Karl Fichtner, J. H. Field, S. H. Gottscho, Franklin 
I. Jordan, F. W. Kent, T. W. Kilmer, M.D., H. C. 
Mohr, Alexander Murray, Elliott Hughes Wendell, 
Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Samuel H. Avery, James J. 
Connors, E. Kato, Louis W. Meyer, Geo. M. Ritten- 
house, Jr., D. Vincent Smith, Otto F. Steeble, Harry 
Tabell, Harold Winslow. 


Subjects for Competition 


“* Clouds in Landscape.’’ Closes September 30. 
**Garden-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 
“Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes November 30. 

“* Winter Street-Scenes.”” Closes December 31. 
‘* Night-Pictures.”” Closes January 31. 


** American Scenic Beauties.”” Closes February 29. 
Closes March 31. 


“Home-Portraits.” 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid silver 
cup of artistic and original design, suitably inscribed, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


A Fine Distinction 


““Now, Willie,” said the Sunday-school teacher, turn- 
ing to a small pupil, “can you tell me the difference be- 
tween caution and cowardice?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the little fellow. 


“When 


you are afraid, it ’s caution; when the other fellow is 
afraid, it ’s cowardice.” —Exchange. 
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POLO AT CORONADO, CAL. 





H. A. ERICKSON 


SECOND PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


Vacation-Pictures — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes November 30, 1915 


In the present generation few indeed are the vaca- 
tion-parties where there is not one or more individual 
equipped with a camera and ever ready to press the 
button and secure the very best and most personal 
souvenirs possible of all the good times experienced. 
Not all these snapshots can be classed as pictorial. 
Many will be of interest only to members of the party; 
but if the person behind the camera has any feeling for 
the picturesque, whether instructive or acquired, there 
will be some fortunate groupings, or some landscapes 
of good composition, that will be worth perpetuating. 

Doubtless many vacationists will turn their steps 
toward California this season, for surely no one on 
pleasure bent will cross the Atlantic at present. The 
beauties of our Western scenery are second to none, 
and should be an inspiration to every camera-owner 
who has the pleasure to travel among them. Then the 
old Spanish Missions of California are older and of 
greater interest than almost any other buildings in the 
country. The wonders of the Yosemite, the Grand 


Canyon and the Yellowstone will all have more atten- 
tion paid them this season than usual, no doubt; and 
the photographs, good, bad or indifferent, that will be 
brought away will be legion. 

There are certain views that every one will take, but 
they will be taken from different viewpoints, in differing 





lights and with various objectives. As “that truth is 
his at last who best expresses it,”’ so the careful worker, 
who chooses his location wisely and has an eye to rules 
of composition, will find his work receiving considera- 
tion, no matter how many times the subject has been 
pictured by less careful camerists. An old favorite scene 
from some novel viewpoint, and in some particularly 
pleasing light, will prove quite as attractive as an un- 
familiar view, though the latter may show equal skill 
and have the charm of novelty. The “rapid-transit”’ 
tourist is not apt to have time to pick and choose; he 
must “take” things as they happen to be at his time of 
passing, and from the “convenient” points of view. In 
order to do any sort of justice to his subject, he must 
have leisure to look the ground over and know what he 
wants for light and composition. The chance snapshot 
may prove a prize winner, but the probability is all 
against it. 

For the vacationist at the sea-side there are endless 
opportunities, both for success and failure. The great 
cause of failure in work near the ocean is the excessively 
strong light which necessitates a great lessening of the 
time of exposure. If allowance is not made for this, 
the results will be altogether flat and useless. The 
rapidly changing moods of old ocean make it a very 
fascinating subject of study with the camera. The roll- 
ing surf after a storm is one of the most beautiful and 
awe-inspiring sights in nature, and one of the most 
tantalizing and disappointing to photograph. Perhaps 
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AN AFTERNOON-SPIN 





KENNETH S. RITCHIE 


FIRST PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


the camerist has found a safe position on some rock at 
the foot of which the surf is pounding marvelously — 
seeming to roll mountain-high—and he watches 
eagerly for the biggest waves and snaps them joyously 
only to find on development that what seemed such a 
towering breaker looks on the film like a very mild and 
inconspicuous wave, indeed. The man who would cap- 
ture adequate pictures of the towering walls of water 
that hurl themselves against our rocky coasts must be 
a devotee of the cause and be ready to risk life and 
limb, to say nothing of equipment — even as does Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, who, clad in oilskins, presses the bulb 
and runs for his life to secure his wonderful wave- 
pictures. The nearer one is to the level of the water, 
the higher the waves will appear to one’s lens; but it 
would be well to keep in mind the slogan ‘Safety 
first,” for wet stones are a slippery foundation, and a 
misstep may mean a_ smashed or water-soaked 
camera, to say nothing of a similar fate befalling the 
-amerist. In its milder moods the sea is almost equally 
fascinating. The shimmer of morning- and evening- 
light over a quiet sea, the passing yacht heeling over 
as the wind fills her sails, and a thousand and one fleet- 
ing and interesting phases present themselves to the 
ever watchful camerist. In all of them he finds material. 

But the shore also has its subjects, and some artists, 
both with brush and lens, find their best inspiration in 
the figures of bathers, and children at play in the sand. 
The marvelous color-effects of golden light and purple 
shadows that delight the heart of a Sorolla are not for 
us; but the strong light and shade, the luminous shad- 
ows, and the wavering reflections from the wet sand are 
fascinating subjects for experiment. 

The present-day movement toward camp-life is an 
interesting and profitable one, and the many phases of 
camp-activities give wide scope for the camper with a 
camera. The camps in the woods of Maine and Canada, 





where hunting and fishing are the chief amusements, 
offer wonderful chances to the one who hunts with a 
camera instead of a gun. His it is to hunt the hunter 
and, if possible, catch him in the act of bringing down 
his quarry. The fishersman, too, with his pole bent 
into a graceful arch as he lands “‘a big one,”’ the Indian 
guide in his canoe, the scenes around the camp-fire — 
all are picturesque material. Some of the camp-activi- 
ties in a summer-camp of girls or boys are capable of 
artistic presentation. The building of the fire, the hand- 
work in pottery, basketry or weaving, the riding horse- 
back, canoeing, and outdoor-sports, such as archery, 
are all legitimate subjects for pictorial work. Wherever 
one’s vacation is spent, there are sure to be many sub- 
jects worth while if one has the observant eye to discern 
them. 

The vast majority of vacation-pictures will be taken 
with hand-cameras of postcard-size or smaller. The 
portability of the small camera recommends it to the 
tourist particularly and to travelers in general. It has 
very many things in its favor; but for pictorial work it 
has also many great drawbacks. One is the necessity to 
depend on a view-finder instead of being able to com- 
pose the picture on the ground-glass; another is the 
small size. The latter, of course, can be overcome by 
enlarging. Bromide enlargements have their place; but 
the aspirant for prizes would do better to make an en- 
larged negative, from which prints can be made in 
platinum, carbon or any favorite medium. The method 
of making enlarged negatives is comparatively simple 
with any equipment for doing bromide enlarging. The 
first step is to make a transparency from the original 
film. This gives an opportunity to improve the quality 
of the negative. If too soft, more snap may be gotten 
in the transparency, or too great contrast may be soft- 
ened. Any hand-work that may be necessary can be 
done on the original negative or on the transparency, or 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE L. VINTON RICHARD 





THIRD PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


on both if advisable. Having obtained the best posi- Photographers Among the Wounded 
tive possible, insert it in place of the negative in your 
enlarging-apparatus and fasten a plateholder of the 
desired size to the easel. In one side of the holder place 
a piece of mounting-board of the thickness of your 
plate and focus on this. Very often it will be better not 
to use the whole of the view as taken by the small 
camera, but select that portion which will give the best 
composition and enlarge that to fill the larger plate. 
Having determined composition and focus, reverse your 
holder and expose the plate, giving rather less time 
than for even most of the faster well-known brands of 
bromide paper. 

In making the positive and the new negative, almost 
any desired change in quality can be made and many 
alterations effected by judicious hand-work on all 
three plates. When you have a good negative of suitable 
size and proper printing-quality, the battle is won; for 
any one can make a good print from a good negative. 
hie poate age og ccoen deedieak dente at it is possible that some of the films will be shown in 
a suitable medium for the particular scene to be re- P™ lic, or sent to neutral rhe de teur Phot h 
produced. The rough papers are desirable for treat- rectal _— 
ment in mass, for broad effects and large sizes, but 


Tue war has not allowed those adventurous individ- 
uals who have essayed to record it with the camera to 
get through unscathed. An American photographer 
was wounded some time ago in a suburb of Lille, the 
bullet striking him at a moment when, perched on the 
top of a tree, he was exposing upon a spot where the 
fighting was fiercest. Another special “reporter of wars’’ 
attached to the Pathé Company, and given an official 
permit to be near the Russian staff, has been wounded 
by shrapnel while exposing films on an artillery combat. 
This same correspondent has been decorated for mili- 
tary valor in token of his fearlessness. We gather from a 
French journal that the military authorities have au- 
thorized the representatives of four great Parisian film- 
houses to make war films at the front. These official 
operators have been given army status, and are thus 
admirably situated to carry out their work. The results 
are to be placed at the disposal of the Minister of War, 


would ruin a view with fine detail and small size. Color Appearances Are Sometimes Deceptive 

also must suit the subject, brown tones being ideal for 

autumn-views, but manifestly inappropriate for snow- “*T Lu have to arrest you,” said the policeman. 

scenes. Have an eye to the “eternal fitness of things,” The man who was having trouble with his wife threw 

both in subject and treatment, and give us the best both arms around the officer and exclaimed: 

possible print from the best of your vacation-pictures. “This is n’t any arrest; this is a rescue!” 
KatHERINE BINGHAM. Washington Star. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Modifying the Developer for Gaslight Paper 


Waite selection of the proper grade of gaslight 
paper is unquestionably the best method of controlling 
contrast in the print, there are instances when addi- 
tional modifications become of service. The manu- 
facturer’s developing-formula can hardly be improved 
upon for the average run of work, but under extreme 
conditions where the utmost control is desired the 
composition of the developer may be varied slightly 
with benefit. For instance, in a hydro-metol developer, 
increasing the amount of metol and reducing the 
amount of hydroquinone will produce softer results. 
Increasing the amount of hydroquinone and reducing 
the amount of metol will increase the brilliancy or 
contrast to a certain extent. Increasing the amount of 
carbonate will cause the developer to work more 
vigorously and tend to produce black tones without 
any olive suggestion. Reducing the amount of car- 
bonate will cause the developer to work more slowly 
and to produce softer results. 

Thus, to increase the contrast in prints, increase 
the amounts of both. hydroquinone and carbonate, and 
also the bromide, in order to ensure greater control. 
To reduce the contrast, use double the amount of 
metol and only half the amounts of hydroquinone and 
carbonate called for in the normal developer. 


Drying Negatives Quickly 


Dr. Ltppo-Cramer recommends, in Photographische 
Industrie, the use of ordinary wood-alcohol instead of 
grain-alcohol for drying negatives quickly. The latter 
has the drawback that a fogging of the film takes place 
if, after the bath, a too high temperature is used. 
Wood-alcohol does not have that effect. If a negative 
is placed for five minutes in the latter, it may be ex- 
posed at once to steam or other heat without risk, and 
in five minutes more the negative can be printed from. 
Wood-alcohol is also much cheaper. 


A German Soft-Focus Lens 


A new photographic objective, German patent No. 
283,494, dated June 15, 1913, and published April 17, 
1915, issued to Leopoldina Texeira de Aragao, covers 
an invention whose object is to produce photographs 
with an artistic diffusion. For this purpose the front 
lens is divided in the direction of the optical axis into 
two half-lenses, which are placed at unequal distances 
from the full lens at the rear. By this means one of the 
half-lenses is brought to a sharp focus on the ground- 
glass, while the other half is somewhat out of focus and 
throws a second diffused image over the first one. The 
degree of diffusion can be varied at will, both lenses be- 
ing furnished with a turning axis at right angles to the 
optical axis, allowing a slight inclination to be given to 
them by means of a screw. 





A Costly Pinhole Exposure 


AN exposure through a pinhole is commonly thought 
the cheapest of all photographic experiments, seeing 
that the most expensive item in the photographer’s ap- 
paratus is superseded. We were the witnesses the other 
day, however, of a pinhole exposure which cost five 
pounds, and, moreover, had no result at the end of it. 
The owner of an X-ray laboratory conceived the idea 
of obtaining a pinhole photograph of an X-ray tube in 
action. He put the plate about eight inches from the 
tube, and interposed midway between the two a screen 
of lead with the pinhole. Having no idea as to what the 
exposure should be, he gave three minutes; but, al- 
though the tube was fluorescing its brightest during 
the whole of that time, development showed not the 
ghost of an image on the plate. Thereupon he took 
another plate, and decided to double the exposure; but 
when the tube was set going again, instead of the famil- 
iar apple-green fluorescence, it flushed a reddish blue, 
showing conclusively that the tube was punctured, and 
fit only for the scrap-heap. Enthusiasm for pinhole 
exposures is now at a discount.in that laboratory. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


A New Recording Phonograph 


PHOTOELECTROPHONE is the name given by engineer 
A. Berglund to an invention he recently exhibited be- 
fore the Physical Association of Stockholm. Instead of 
the stylus of the ordinary talking-machine, which 
scratches the sound-waves on a waxed plate, his ap- 
paratus has a small mirror attached to the membrane. 
The wave-curve is reflected from the mirror upon a 
band of film and is recorded without friction. Con- 
versation at eight or ten meters’ distance from apparatus 
is recorded without difficulty. Light is used again for 
reproduction, being thrown through the film upon an 
electrically lighted cell placed behind it. When the band 
is set in motion, the rays passing through it are more or 
less obstructed, causing variations of the light on the 
cell. Through the latter an electric current passes, 
which varies in proportion to the amount of light. The 
current is conducted to a specially-constructed loud- 
speaking telephone, so that the sounds taken photo- 
graphically on the band of film are reproduced. 

Photographische Industrie. 


Motion-Picture Film the Only World-Standard 


In an address delivered not long since before the 
University Club, Washington, D. C., Mr. C. Francis 
Jenkins made this exceedingly interesting statement: 
*‘The motion-picture ribbon-is the only unit that is 
standard in every country. Railway-gauges, for ex- 
ample, vary in different countries; units of value, 
volume, weight and of length differ; but the motion- 
picture film is the same the world over.” 
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A SUNLIT PORCH 


To Remove Dirt from Old Photographs 


AccorpinG to The Professional Photographer, an ex- 
cellent way is to treat the photograph in the same way 
as a picture-restorer cleans a dirty, old engraving be- 
fore he begins to restore it. Some cheap flour is mixed 
with cold water and kneaded until it is stiff enough not 
to stick to the fingers. It should not be made too wet; 
the dough should be elastic and quite clean to handle. 
The surface dust is taken off the print with a soft rag, 
or a tuft of cotton wool, and the print is put down on a 
flat bed and dabbed gently with a fair-sized lump of the 
dough. The speed with which the dough lifts the dust 
out of the paper is astonishing. No attempt should be 
made to wash the dirt off the surface of an old print, 
because it will wash only into the cracks and make it 
more difficult to clean. 


Faded Prints 


Otp photographs in which the image has yel- 
lowed and faded can often be brought back to full 
vigor by a process which is virtually the same as chro- 


FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


GEORGE KRAUSE 


mium intensification, recently described in these 
columns. The print, if valuable, should first be photo- 
graphed, as its condition is not one for which the photog- 
rapher can answer. It is then rinsed in two or three 
changes of plain water for about half an hour and 
bleached in a solution of potassium bichromate of a 
strength of ten grains to the ounce, to which five drops 
of hydrochloric acid have been added. After washing 
until all bichromate stain is removed, a fresh amidol or 
metol-hydroquinone developer may be applied to darken 
it. The process is, of course, applicable only to silver 
prints.— J. G. J. in Photography and Focus. 


Squeegeeing Prints 


“To prevent prints from sticking to the glass to 
which they are squeegeed,” writes “H. S.,”’ “I find it an 
excellent plan to rub over the glass with a rag mois- 
tened with benzine, in which a very little spermaceti 
has been dissolved. The merest trace suffices, and the 
evaporation of the benzine should leave the glass ap- 
parently as clean as before.”—Photography and Focus. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 


Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Carbon-Printing for the Beginner 


To the ambitious amateur who has obtained some 
especially fine negatives this summer, and wants to 
make the best possible prints from them, the carbon- 
process should be of interest. The very simple processes 
need not cause trouble to the careful worker, and the 
results amply repay any expenditure of time and pa- 
tience, to say nothing of the pleasure to be found in the 
process itself. The materials can be obtained from any 
reliable supply-store; carbon-tissue in a wide range of 
colors, and the transfer-paper in various surfaces. Any 
good average negative will make a satisfactory carbon 
print, but before printing, a half-inch of black paper 
should be placed around all edges to form what is 
called the “safe edge.” The tissue as obtained is un- 
sensitized, and a bath must be prepared as follows: 
to one ounce of saturated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate, add 50 ounces of water, 5 drops of ammonia 
and 10 grains of sodium carbonate. Place in a tray and 
immerse the tissue face down, then turn and remove, 
by touching with a small camel-hair brush, any air-bells 
that may have formed. Allow it to remain in this bath 
about three minutes, then remove to a ferrotype plate 
and squeegee into contact. The plate may be stood 
in a current of air to dry, but the tissue, once dry, must 
not be exposed to the light. A good way is to sensitize 
at night the tissue for the next morning’s printing. 

The greatest problem is the printing, as there is no 
visible image. The speed of freshly sensitized tissue is 
approximately that of Solio, and an easy way to deter- 
mine exposure is to print a strip of Solio under a nega- 
tive of the same density as that used for the carbon- 
tissue, and take in the carbon print when the guide- 
print has reached the proper depth. There is for- 
tunately great latitude in the carbon, and considerable 
overexposure or underexposure can be rectified in the 
developing. You now have a print composed of in- 
soluble gelatine; but under the highlights the gela- 
tine, being still soluble, may be washed away. That 
washing is what constitutes the development of a car- 
bon print. The greatest action has taken place next to 
the negative, and that is the part of the print where the 
finest detail may be obtained in the highlights. To 
make this available, the print must be transferred to 
another support. This is affected by bringing the two 
together in cold water and then placing under pressure. 
The transfer-paper should be cut an inch or so wider all 
around than the print and should be soaked for an hour 
or so before use. When the print is ready, place it in the 
same tray and let it remain until perfectly limp, re- 
moving any bubbles that may form. Bring the two 
face to face under the water and remove together. 
Place on a heavy piece of glass or other smooth surface 
and rub firmly into contact; blot off superfluous 
moisture and place under pressure for five minutes. 





The exciting moment has now arrived when we are 
ready for development. Take the tissue, now attached 
firmly to a support on each side, and place the whole 
in a tray of warm, not hot, water. After a few moments 
the color will be seen to ooze out from between the sup- 
ports. Do not be in too great a hurry; but when it has 
begun to show quite a bit all the way around, take hold 
of one edge of the original backing and, still under 
water, strip it with an even pull from the new support. 
The shapeless mass of gelatine remaining holds wonder- 
ful possibilities. Move it gently under the water until 
the image begins to appear. If it shows too quickly and 
looks too light, the print has been underexposed and 
cooler water and greater care must be used to save it. 
If it comes very slowly and looks heavy, increase the 
temperature, and if it still is dark, place it on a piece of 
glass and allow water to fall on it with some force. A 
very much overexposed print can often be brought out 
splendidly by this method. Alterations can be made by 
local development and the character of the print quite 
largely controlled. 

For local development the print should be placed on 
a piece of metal or glass supported at an angle. Heavy 
shadows can be lightened by directing a stream of 
water upon them, and too dark foregrounds developed 
with hotter water, while delicate sky and clouds are 
brought out with quite a cool temperature. The surface 
is most delicate while wet, and should not be touched 
in any way. No two prints should be allowed to come 
in contact in the trays or in washing. When the print 
is developed to a trifle lighter tone than is desired in the 
finished print — as they darken a bit in drying — place 
it in an alum bath to harden the gelatine. This is a 
5-percent solution of powdered alum in water. If it is not 
clear, add a few drops of sulphuric acid. Filter before 
use. The prints should remain in this bath for 15 or 20 
minutes, or until any tinge of yellow from the bichro- 
mate bath has entirely disappeared. They are then 
washed in quietly running water for a half hour, or in 
several changes, and hung up in some place free of dust 
until dry. 


Identifying Members of a Group-Portrait 


WHEN a large group is to be photographed, a simple 
method of recording the names of the persons in it, so 
that each name can be correctly alotted, is to have a 
number of cards with consecutive numbers. A card is 
issued to each member of the group with the request 
that he write his name on a list against the number of 
the card handed to him. After the group is taken, each 
one is requested to hold his card so that the number is 
clearly visible from the camera, and then, a second 
plate being exposed, a record of the names of the per- 
sons is obtained by the numbered negative which this 
second exposure gives.—Photography and Focus. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. 


Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 


383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed July 31, 1915 


First Prize: George Krause. 

Second Prize: Martinique M. Saucier. 

Third Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Honorable Mention: George W. Dell, William J. 
Harris, Jr., C. H. Judson, Charles F. Langer, C. Sanchez 
Mejorada, Louis R. Murray, Louise A. Patzke, Mrs. 
H. G. Reed, Edgar Rutter, Myra D. Scales, Fred 
W. Sills, D. Vincent Smith, Sylvanus Smith, Jr., 
Clarence K. Teamer, Miss Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: James Allan, Eva L. Eden, 
J. F. Eden, Adrian Fiorini, Alice S. Harris, Kenneth S. 
Ritchie, Arthur W. Tabell, Howard Scummon, J. R. 
Thuneau, Cavett V. V. Turner. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Puoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the Paoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Guild Editor, Pooto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 





E. L. C.— Your impression is substantially correct; 
but we should be inclined to qualify it to the extent of 
saying that almost every subject, no matter how 
commonplace, has inherent beauty provided the 
photographer has the ability to bring it out with the 
aid of proper viewpoint, lighting, weather-conditions 
and photographic technique. Although they are rare, 
we have seen a few subjects that we considered hopeless. 

As to your own prints, the leading lines of the path 
tend to carry the eye toward the distant building, yet 
the highest light is on an unimportant summer-house 
at the left. Perhaps this might have been avoided 
completely by swinging the camera to- 
ward the right, or by waiting for another 
time of day, early or late, when the un- 
important architectural detail was not in 
direct sunlight. As the path leads rather 
too far to the right, swinging the camera 
would have been beneficial in any case. 

No. 2 suggests a thin negative, yet 
the sunlight-effect is excellent; also the 
composition as a whole and the facial 
expression. Had the little pictures on 
the wall been removed it would have 
simplified the background and more 
surely concentrated the interest upon the 
figures. ‘This is especially true of the 
lighter one. The background of No. 3 
also is rather too confused with sections 
of furniture, which are never pleasing in 
a picture. Have you noticed that the 
exposure was made just as the boy 
winked, making it appear as if his eyes 
were closed — as they were for a fraction 
of a second? The highlights here are 
rather white and without detail. Perhaps 
Azo Hard X is too contrasty. 

W. J.— The best enlarging-device 
for an Ica Aetm B, it seems to us, 
would be either the No. O Graphic En- 
larging-Camera, made by the Folmer & 
Schwing Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, or the Goerz Vest-Pocket 
Tenax Automatic Enlarger. Both em- 
ploy the camera itself and its lens, and a 
little cabinet-work would be necessary to 
adapt the Atom; but nothing that your 
father, perhaps yourself, could not do 
easily. The former costs $20, the latter 
$33.50, including oil-lamp and condens- 
ing-lenses. 

D. D. D.— The practice of pho- 
tography on .the side — i.e., for rev- 
enue — may be done if it does not inter- 
fere with your regular calling. In your 
case — clerk in a hardware-store — you 
speak of your love of the art, with a de- 
sire to give up your present position and 
to practise photography professionally. 
Think twice, and hard, before you 


SHROUDED IN MIST 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


give up your present place. You say that experts 
pronounce your technique and composition flawless; 
but as you say that you have no business-experience, 
that the photo-business is overdone, that you are 
getting $18 per week, are married, and twenty-two 
years old, we should advise you to hold on to your 
present position until you are cock-sure that things 
will not go wrong when you abandon the hardware- 
business in favor of professional photography. 

J. M.— Green tones may be had on gaslight 
and bromide papers by toning with vanadium 
chloride. The formula is: 


NE hE i oe oo pple op 10 grains 
Cxalic-acid (eet. gol.) ...... 056.000 1} ounces 
Vanadium chloride .................. 20 grains 
Io) glans fete ik ici aiesa cig ean 50 minims 
DE oe cha og recat Ee hae 5 ounces 


Then add, stirring the while, 10 grains of potassium 
ferricyanide dissolved in 5 ounces of water. Tone for 
one or two minutes, the longer the immersion the 
lighter being the green. Wash for ten minutes, and fix 
in a solution of two ounces of hypo and 200 grains of 
boric acid in 10 ounces of water; finally wash for ten 
minutes. 





WARREN R. LAITY 
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Print-Criticism 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear the maker’s name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





V. O.— The horizon-line is too low for a subject 
showing no greater distance, with consequent too great 
sky-area. By trimming an inch from the top of the print 
you will bring the little group of figures nearer to a 
point corresponding to the intersection of vertical and 
horizontal lines dividing the picture-area into vertical 
and horizontal thirds. 

Ss. T. C.— Unfortunately a unique and pleasing com- 
position has been ruined by sharper focus upon the 
distance than upon the objects in the foreground. 


LES CERISES 








MARTINIQUE M. SAUCIER 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


G. O. P.— Your sunset-marine is in every way ad- 
mirable; no suggestion for improvement of the compo- 
sition occurs to us. As to the printing, try a buff gas- 
light paper and then tone to a green with vanadium. 
In this way you will combine the color of in-shore 
water with the sunset-glow. 

A. F.— Apparently you do not realize that the de- 
gree of roughness of a print depends even more upon 
its size than upon the subject, although admittedly in 
any given size one subject will permit of a rough paper 
while another will not. Reverse the surfaces of “ Eve- 
ning” and “‘A Spanking Breeze”’ and you will be better 
satisfied with the results. 

G. C. S.— You are quite right in believing that there 
is a loss of detail in the highlights of a redeveloped 
print. This is due to its bleaching-action. Indeed, in 
such subjects as “A Maine Homestead,” where the 
negative is rather too contrasty, usually the result of 
overdevelopment, it is advisable not to attempt re- 
development of a black print, but rather to use a self- 
toning paper, for instance, which gives a brown or 
sepia-tone direct. Of course a buff gaslight paper in a 
measure mitigates the effect of redevelopment. 

H. T.— Your group is well composed 
and technically very fine, but we do hope 
the time will come when a book ceases to 
be the excuse for a family gathering. 
Surely many other things draw people to- 
gether and serve as a motive for group- 
portraiture, but camerists seem not to be 
resourceful in utilizing them. 

S. S., Jn.— Nothing the matter with 
“Brook in the Woods” except that the 
extreme distance is a trifle too sharp. 
You use too small a diaphragm. Stop 
F/11, or even F/16, would have given 
you a more artistic result than stop F/32, 
which you used. It is a delightful bit of 
composition. 

We do not think that the large boat in 
the foreground adds much to “Lake and 
Shore.” Its presence does not seem de- 
sirable, as it is too conspicuous an ob- 
ject. Place your thumb over it and you 
will see for yourself. Otherwise, the pic- 
ture is very satisfactory. 

“The Peach-Tree”— like any other 
entire tree with white blossoms, does not 
appear to lend itself successfully to a 
landscape composition, i. e., in photog- 
raphy. Often a spray of apple, cherry, 
pear or peach blossoms, placed not far 
from the camera, say a few feet, with the 
light falling at the proper angle, forms a 
pleasing and effective arrangement. 

W. B.— You seem to be fully conscious 
of the technical faults of your prints, and 
that is half the battle of success. We 
would suggest that you make your figures 
not quite so large in the picture-space and 
that, above all, you avoid amputation of 
any portion of the head by trimming. 
The smallest print of the lot is by far the 
best because there is no evident con- 
sciousness of the camera, and the pose 
seems to be casual and spontaneous. 

S. M.— Level the water-line in your 
marine by proper trimming and you will 
have a splendid subject. The large num- 
ber of marines which comes to this office 
with the water-level anything but level is 
positively astounding and to be regretted. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 




















*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
TLatitude | Go° N. multiply by 3 ;;—— — ~ 
55° x 2; 52°x 2; 30° x 84, JAN., Fes., Ocr Mar., APR May, JuNE 
af 5 ; y a May, JuNE, 
tLatitude oop N, multiply by by 25 Nov., , Dec, i t Av G., Serr. § JULY § 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14 ;) 2 (= £ oie ee " = | pe ae an Pe 
Satie iN mul car a] § le B12| Els Bla) sls 312] ls 3 
Es e N. mu 4 by 1 tl Bal Ale| z Rs Afle|/| 2 se. Ale|a2ig = 
HOU R ASR IARAILFH TAA IAA Ale TA] iAA Ale 1a] se iaAa ale 
11 A.M. to 1 P.M. tae Se 1 1 [13 1 1 1 1 . iF 1 l 1 1 1 1 
ng 8/4/23 133/16) 8 4/2 50/25/12) 6 3160/30/15) 8 4 
cc eee eS ee ane See ee. eee ee eee Fs PRESETS. CSERESE SE 
3b)ts 6 3 | 3 125/12) 6 3) 3 1400/20/10) 5 | 2 J60|/30/15 8 | q 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. |_1*) 1°) 1*} 2%) 4*] 1/1] 1 l : Ses See ee oe 
: i3|}¢/|/3|3 1 ae aie 1 40|/20)10/ & | 2 (60/25/12) 6 | 3 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M. Pe a ee | ee 2 LS iat ah 2 
. es Ba) PLS) 8 lgolas| 3 | | F lsolis! 3 4| 2 
7-8 A.M. and 4—5 p.m. | wera ee Tee eee eae 
20,)10|5;2 | 4 ]20|)10| 5 | 3] 3 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m. | PLP GP ve wt, SREGP ee ee 
- | 15|8/2)/4 1 15)/8/4/2|]4 
5-G a.m. and 6-7 P.M. OD esl BB ag I ag ing | ag 
| | 10); 5 Bi 3 | 2 

















The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and  sunrise- most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 





1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground; open beach, harbor- and 


shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
light-colored objects; studies of dark very dark near objects, particularly 


when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 
16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes ;_per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


Ce is HEA 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 














For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 





Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 











Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


111, Wy. 180, Wa. 





Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


Marion P. S. Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Premo Film-Pack Ilford Special Rapid 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 Imperial Special Rapid 


Standard Imperial Portrait 


l the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
ba 2 dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
aos U.S. 1 F/4 x 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 

Sa. wi To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
3 = $ s U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
Es ae from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
2g “8 U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
~5es “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
s2F U.S. 3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
a ge calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
5252 U.S. 8 F/11 xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
5S of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
ae ae U. S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
S3“*3s 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
—| r- ne U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
~ a. op a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<2 2 U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average expesure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

Za6¢@ class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 


120, Wa. 


Lumiére Panchro. C 


Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan Film 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


60, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


3, Wa. 




















OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Tue picture of toil, which serves as this number’s 
pictorial design, appearing again on page 185, is appro- 
priate in more than one sense. The crops seem to be 
abundant the world over, this year, save in the countries 
devastated by the cruel war; yet the conditions amid 
which they are harvested suggest to the mind reflec- 
tions that are likely to be sad and pathetic. 

** And blessed are the horny hands of toil.” 

Art finds its most worthy themes among the humble 
and the lowly, and this has been particularly true of 
the American photo-pictorialists. Here, grace and 
beauty yield to charms of another sort — qualities 
that make for permanence in pictorial worth. No data. 

The portrait by Mr. Garo, frontispiece, is of George 
H. Hastings, the faithful and conscientious secretary 
of the Photographers’ Association of New England, 
himself a successful maker of portraits by photography. 
The picture speaks well for the interpretive and tech- 
nical skill of the artist. The head is plastic and well 
rounded, and the expressive countenance holds the in- 
terest easily. Other characteristics of Mr. Garo’s 
artistry are spontaneity of the pictorial design, truthful- 
ness of characterization, and the feeling of dignified 
repose. Data: Wollensak Vitax Portrait-Lens No. 3; 
16-inch focus; stop, F/4; 8 x 10 Cramer Crown; pyro; 
1 second exposure; 8 x 10 Platinum print. 

Among the fruits that have served long and faith- 
fully in the portrayal of still-life, are apples. But they 
have not always been arranged judiciously, generally 
with painstaking symmetry rather than with artistic 
abandon. A local painter of not inconsiderable renown 
disposed of such a picture, last year, at an auction- 
sale. The four or five shining scarlet apples lay in a 
straight horizontal line on a polished mahogany table, 
their bright red coats being truthfully reflected. To 
the chagrin of the artist, this fruit-piece was sold at a 
higher figure than any of his other pictures which 
possessed much greater artistic value. I know of no 
true photo-pictorialist who would permit himself to 
compose a still-life in so mechanical and inartistic a 
manner. The arrangement by Mr. Ervien betrays no 
calculating, military precision. It has been produced 
in a low key, owing to the rough texture of the fruit. 
The illumination has been managed very cleverly, 
yielding a successful balance of light and shade. Data: 
Cramer Iso; 5 seconds. 

W. S. Davis seems to have made the most of material 
that is obviously devoid of attraction or promise. His 
efforts in this direction show what an observant and 
experienced eye, aided by a thoroughly artistic tem- 
perament, can accomplish. No data. 

It is our pleasure again to favor PHoto-Era patrons 
with two masterpieces from the portfolio of H. C. 
Mann. This artist’s constant delight seems to picture 
nature in her strongly accented moods, in which field 
he is admirably successful and prolific. The freakish 
activity of the wind upon the sandy beach, as depicted 
in “‘Waves of Sand,” page 168, afforded the photog- 
rapher a favorite opportunity to show his exemplary 
skill. Data: B. & J. 3-time color-screen; 8 x 10 Century 
Camera; 12-inch, No. 6, Dagor lens; 8 x 10 Hammer 
Non-Hal.; pyro. 

In “The Silent, Shadowy Close of Day,” 


however, 


Mr. Mann has surpassed himself, producing a picture 





of rare force and beauty. Page 171. The pictorial in- 
terest has been centered with striking skill in the 
glorious sunset, just over the sandy ridge — rugged 
and wind-swept. This superb achievement was ex- 
hibited at Indianapolis, and selected for the National 
Salon. Data: Mr. Mann writes, “The exposure was made 
just before sunset, about the first of June, in the hills 
away from any light reflected from the water, and a 
hill equally high just behind the camera. The sun was 
setting behind a heavy cloud and a little to the right, 
behind the camera, with now and then a break in the 
clouds to the south, with only the reflected light of the 
sun from behind the clouds. I waited quite a while for 
this break to get where I wanted it. I was afraid to 
give it more exposure on account of the sky. At times 
it is very difficult to get the right exposure on the sand- 
hills. especially when one is taking the picture against 
the sky.” 

Mr. Garo’s portrait of A. J. Philpott, page 175, re- 
veals the analytical mind of the eminent art-critic and 
lecturer. Mr. Philpott’s address at the New England 
Convention was a notable effort and justifies the de- 
termination of the executive board to include Mr. Phil- 
pott’s name in its future programs. No data. 

The illustrations accompanying Mr. Ludlum’s arti- 
cle, pages 176 to 179, speak for themselves. They are 
to be taken as suggestions rather than examples of 
artistic endeavor, although many of the subjects reveal 
true pictorial worth. No data. 

Puoto-Era’s contribution to the all-absorbing 
topic, “Military Preparedness,” is an occasional repro- 
duction of a pictorial suggestion, such as H. L. Brad- 
ley’s snapshot of a United States battle-cruiser, pre- 
sented on page 179. No data. 

The picture of Pike’s Peak, presented on page 186, is 
the result of a desire of numerous readers to behold a 
picturesque view of the famous mountain — different 
from the somewhat realistic one given in connection 
with Mr. Hartley’s article in Puoro-Era for June, 
1915. The photographer has produced a typical repre- 
sentation of Pike’s Peak and the adjoining wooded 
country. The density of the foliage imparts a richness 
and solidity to the picture that is eminently pleasing. 
Those that would question the correctness of his color- 
values are referred to the accompanying data: June, 
3 p.M.; hazy sun; 5 x 7 Century Camera; single view-lens, 
14-inch focus; stop, F/32; Ideal color-screen; 2 seconds; 
Standard Orthonon; hydro-metol; 5 x 7 Cyko print. 

Alfred W. Cutting, who, it will be recalled, jauntily 
walked off with three first prizes in the PHoto-Era 
Competitions, this year, has been very successful with 
camera-subjects from Greek and Roman mythology, 
several of which have appeared in these pages. One of 
his latest is a pleasing nude — 187 — the result of a 
long-cherished desire to portray Proserpina, daughter 
of Ceres, gathering flowers in the vale of Enna, just be- 
fore she was carried off by Pluto to be his bride in 
Hades. 

eer soca tn Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flow’rs, 
Herself a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
to seek her through the world,.......... 
Milton’ s “‘ Paradise Lost.” 
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He was fortunate to have for this task the codpera- 
tion of a well-formed young woman, the daughter of a 
neighboring artist-sculptor. The pose of the maiden 
is natural and free, and singularly graceful and refined. 
The outdoor-lighting has been managed with exemplary 
skill. There are no harsh contrasts, and sufficient light 
is reflected from surrounding objects to obviate heavy 
shadows. The texture of the flesh and the well-rounded 
body have been rendered with rare fidelity. The nat- 
ural setting has been well chosen, and subordinated so as 
to impart adequate relief to the young goddess. It 
would have been extremely difficult to arrange one, so 
suitable and convincing, in a regular studio. 

Data: July, 11 a.m.; partly cloudy; 8 x 10 Century 
Camera; 10-inch Euryscope, Series IV, No. 2; stop, 
F/16; 6} x 8} Stanley; hydro. ; : American Platinum 
print; second negative (6} x 8}) made from platinum 
print to obtain diffusion and to ‘correct distortion. 

As considerable interest is still manifested in the 
German steamers interned in American ports, the print 
kindly furnished by H. L. Bradley — who was on the 
spot when the famous ocean-liner, Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, was at Bar Harbor, shortly after its spectacular 
run across the Atlantic — will doubtless prove enter- 
taining to many. No data. 

Richard Pertuch, whose impressions of tender senti- 
ment and pictorial beauty have often embellished these 
pages, again appears as author of a charming sea- 
piece, “Early Morn,” page 190. 

“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day.” 
Joseph Addison, 

Those who may wish to look for the human interest 
in this picture will find it in the occupied boat at the 
right, some distance off shore. The proportions are 
admirable, and the awakening heavens dominate all 
Data: July, 5.30 AM.3 6-inch Voigtlander & Sohn Col- 
linear; stop, F/8; 3 second; Cramer Iso Inst.; pyro. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


TuE entries in the “Outdoor-Sports” competition 
were gratifying in quality, diversity and quantity. Of 
course, not a few were excluded on account of a too 
liberal interpretation of the theme, in favor of subjects 
such as children’s diversions (blowing bubbles, playing 
tag, etc.). It is a source of mutual regret when the 
Publisher and contestants discover that the latter’s 
efforts have been spent apparently in vain. Fortu- 
nately, PHoto-Era competitors are good sports and 
take their disappointments philosophically, being al- 
ways ready to try again. Even failures have their com- 
pensations — the pleasure of making the pictures, also 
the practical experience, enhanced by comparison with 
the pictures of the winners. 

The chief element in the successful pictures of this 
competition is spirited movement, and there is a lot of 
it in “An Afternoon-Spin,” page 194, which gained the 
first prize. The motor-boat is speeding, amid spray 
and foam, along the Willamette River, but in a direc- 
tion that makes it a logical feature of the composition. 
The middie-distance — and the objects in the distance 
arranged to form an interesting but not obtrusive back- 
ground — aid in making an harmonious whole. Data: 
August, 1914; late afternoon; bright sunlight; 3 A Ko- 
dak fitted with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat; 63-inch focus; 
stop, F/6.3; Multi-Speed shutter; ;)7 second; Eastman 
N. C. Film; developed in tank; Eastman Royal Bro- 
mide enlargement. 

In the polo episode, page 193, there is an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of movement, one that needs careful watch- 
ing by the photographer in order to capture a moment 











that shall appeal to the artistic sense. It must not be 
a lucky “shot;” for that would reflect no credit on the 
artist-photographer. The exercise of vigilance, discrim- 
ination and coolness will reward persevering efforts. It 
has done this in the instance of H. A. Erickson, who 
has produced a gratifying arrangement. As the player 
at the left hit the ball — seen spinning along behind 
him — two others are dashing up and swinging in the 
direction where they can reach it. The movements of 
the three riders momentarily lend themselves to an 
agreeable composition, all due to the discriminating eye 
of the photographer. Strangely enough, the numerous 
white objects, which predominate in the picture and 
which ordinarily mar the pictorial harmony, here pro- 
duce no disquieting effect. But it appears to have been 
mere chance that the two horses, at the right, were 
white, and the other black, for more admirable foils 
could scarcely be imagined. Data: October, 1914, 
4 p.m.; 3 A Kodak, IIb Zeiss Tessar; stop 8; Volute 
shutter; ;}> second; Eastman N. C. Film; Eastman 
Film-Tank; pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

The eye now turns from a scene of excitement to one 
of comparative calm — “The Lady of the Lake,” page 
195. The approaching canoe with its upraised bow, and 
the summer-girl in charge, surrounded by idyllic 
scenery and the quiet of a placid lake, constitute a 
truly charming and well-balanced composition. The 
tone-values, the perspective, the sense of proportion, 
the chemical effect — all challenge admiration. Data: 
June, 1915; 10.45 a.m.; good sunlight; 6-inch B. & L. 
R.R. lens; stop, No. 16; ys second; 4 x 5 Cramer Por- 
trait Isonon; hydro-edinol; enlarged on Velours Velvet 
Black. 

Group of Honorable-Mention Prints, page 196. 
Data: 

“Sailing, sailing,’ by Franklin I. Jordan; July, 
4 p.M.; Imperial Non-Filter, 3} x 4}; hydro-edinol; 
Sylvar 5-inch lens, at F/11; ;\5 second; enlarged on 
Enlarging-Cyko Buff. 

**At Third Base,” by T. W. Kilmer, M.D.; summer, 
4 p.m.; 3} x 4} Kodak; Dagor F/6.8 lens; z}> second; 
E. K. film; bromide enlargement. 

**Motor-Boating on the Charles River,” by Alexander 
Murray; July 23, 1915; bright light; 1.20 p.m.; 4 x 5 
Premo Camera; B. & L. Universal lens of 63-inch focus; 
stop, F/8; 3's; second; Cramer Med. Iso; amidol; 8 x 10 
enl. on P. M. C. No. 2. 

**Speed-Kings of Earth and Air,” by H. C. Mohr; 
August 8, 3 p.m.; bright day; Auto-Graflex, Jr; 4-inch 
Cooke, F/4.5; Premo Filmpack; pyro, tank; ‘enl. on 
Velours Black. 

“Launching the Canoe,” by S. H. Gottcho; July, 
5 p.m.; dull; Goerz Tenax 10 x 15 cm.; 6}-inch Dagor; 
stop, F/16; 3's second, Premo Filmpack; pyro tank- 
powders; 9 x 12 Royal Bromide enlargement; re- 
developed. 

“Decamping,” by Karl Fichtner; August 9, bright 
sun; 10-inch Turner-Reich; at F/8; \- second; 4 x 5 
Hammer Ortho; hydro; Cyko e ploy 


The Beginners’ Competition 


** A Sunlit Porch,” page 198, is a strikingly original con- 
ception, and the product of a thoroughly artistic imag- 
ination. True the picture was entered by its author in 
the Beginners’ Competition; but, as has been stated 
here several times, that is no indication of the con- 
testants’ inexperience. I shall be willing to wager that 
Mr. Krause is an accomplished pictorialist; perhaps un- 
known to fame, but an artist to the manner born. The 
fluted Doric column, one of a pair which forms a porch, 


(Continued on page 213) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Wireless Photography 


Tue report, published by the American press, August 
4, that an Indiana man had invented wireless photog- 
raphy, was received with a degree of skepticism by 
scientists, particularly as photo-telegraphy — Pro- 
fessor Korn’s method of transmitting photographs by 
wire —is still in an experimental stage, although 
invented nearly a decade ago. The wireless man is 
reported to beable to “photograph”’ objects, buildings, 
forts — even armies — many miles away, either in the 
brightest day or the darkest night, with his present 
apparatus, which is operated by a six-cell dry-battery. 
No clue is given what scientific principle is involved, 
which makes the invention all the more susceptible to 


doubt. 
Eager To Please 


Dourinc vacation-time a young man, fresh from col- 
lege, ready to conquer the world at one fell swoop, ap- 
plied to the Publisher for a position. Yes; he knew all 
about making up an advertising-page, and was pre- 
pared to solicit advertising just to show his ability. He 
was engaged on the spot, to help out. 

The fourth day the Publisher discovered among the 
disbursements one for telegrams, 80 cents. It was 
traced to the temporary assistant, who had succeeded 
in getting a full-page advertisement, on an exchange 
basis. On receipt of copy, he telegraphed to the ad- 
vertiser, ““Copy received. Do you wish it single or 
double column?” 

He filed out in single column. 


Those Profiles Again 


A CORRESPONDENT who was interested in my little 
anecdote about the disappointing profile of the young 
woman in the subway (see Ground-Glass for August) 
is of the opinion that, in order to judge adequately a 
person’s physiognomy by photography, there ought 
to be two portraits — a front and a side view. If one 
wishes to obtain trustworthy proofs of the regularity 
of a person’s features, a profile is indispensable. He 
urges that from an artistic viewpoint, alone, the pho- 
tographer should strive—not to exaggerate the weak- 
nesses of a side-view, such as an ill shaped nose or 
mouth, or a receding chin, but to mitigate them as far 
as possible. Of course, very little skill is required to 
conceal these facial shortcomings by simply producing 
a full-face or a front view. 

Our interested friend enclosed in his letter a news- 
paper portrait of the recently married daughter of an 
American diplomat. It was a direct profile represent- 
ing in the frankest manner the ill-shaped, almost 
uncouth features of the young woman. One seeks 
vainly the reason for such an exposé. In all probability, 
however, the owner of this unprepossesing profile has 
beautiful eyes, fine teeth and a good complexion — 
physical traits which every woman prizes highly. Add 
to this a charming expression, an engaging personality 
and, above all, a noble character, with its accompanying 
virtues, and the absence of classical features is entirely 
forgotten. 





Not Quite the Same 


An amateur photographer in the Northwest sent us 
a combination subscription comprising Puoto Era and 
a German photographic journal, “Photography iiber 
Alles.”” He meant, Photographie fiir Alle. 


The Use of Foreign Words 


THE occasional use of words and phrases from foreign 
languages, if it expresses the meaning of one’s thoughts 
more clearly, is quite proper. Of course, such appli- 
cation must be intelligent, and the spelling of each word 
absolutely correct, otherwise the user faces criticism 
and ridicule. An expression that has already invaded 
photographic parlance, and used accurately once in a 
hundred times, is the French adverb, par excellence, 
which means, pre-eminently. To say that a certain 
make of dryplate is par excellence or, worse still, par 
excellent, may convey the idea of merit; but the phrase 
is incomplete and, as it stands, ludicrously incorrect. 
Far better say, that so and so’s plate is the plate, or the 
plate of all plates. ‘For certain kinds of work the 
panchromatic plate is the plate par excellence,” and, 
“James Inglis is the pioneer par excellence of modern 
portraiture,” are legitimate sentences that illustrate the 
correct use of the seemingly popular French expression. 
Like the other much-abused Gallic term, en route, par 
excellence had better be let alone by inexperienced 
writers; for once it is firmly rooted in one’s vocabulary, 
it is hard to dislodge. 


A Cheerful Feuilletonist 


THE present war with all its calamitous consequences, 
robbing Britain of a fearful number of brave and 
brilliant sons, does not seem to disturb the serenity of 
“The Walrus.’ With undiminished wit and optimism 
he continues his weekly talk in Photography and Focus, 
producing many a hearty laugh and, at the same time, 
conveying much-needed advice on practical matters. 
Here is a specimen paragraph: 

“From every point of view photography is a pretty 
mean and barren subject, but it provides a certain 
amount of argumentative sport. (By the way, I do 
not want any one to point out that at other times I have 
lauded photography to the skies, and that now I am 
calling it mean and barren. This is a free country in 
some respects, and I shall say what I please.) The 
hardy perennial ‘Is Photography Art?’ has _pro- 
vided unlimited fun. It has ruptured lifelong friend- 
ships, and kept the hospitals busy. There has been as 
much nonsense vented on that topic as on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, bi-metallism, the flat-earth 
theory, the existence of spooks, and all sorts of other 
recipes for promoting bad temper and extempore 
pugilism.” 


Darkroom-Possibilities 


James means 
Jame: ans 
I wonder (blushing) what George means?” 


Geraldine — ‘William means good; 
beloved. 


Mrs. Fondhopes — “Well, daughter, let us hope that 
George means business.’’ — Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





Photographers’ Association of New England 
Seventeenth Annual Convention 
August 10, 11 and 12, 1915 


THOUGH comparisons are odious, one 
cannot help recall the National Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, last July, which de- 
spite its many brilliant attractions, its 
ideal location, the prestige of the P. A. 
of A. and the great amount of advance 
publicity, had an attendance of little 
more than double that of the New England Conven- 
tion, a month later. Considering that New England 
is only about the size of the state of Michigan, and con- 
tains a relatively small number of photographers, the 
Association did pretty well with its convention. 

There were 200 paid admissions — less, to be sure, 
than last year — but, owing to the prevailing business- 
depression, many photographers practised economy 
and remained at home. It was a pleasant affair, after 
all, and those who were present had no regrets. The 
program contained many interesting features, aside 
from the regular business-sessions. 

Mr. A. J. Philpott, art-editor of the Boston Daily 
Globe, addressed the convention on newspaper-pho- 
tography, a subject on which he is thoroughly at home 
and can speak with authority. Comparing the por- 
trait-photographer with the newspaper-photographer 
Mr. Philpott said, in part: “The manner in which you 
pose and expose your patrons is so clearly extreme flat- 
tery that it rises into a field of art that is more than 
fine — it is superfine. You are alone in that field. You 
constantly defy nature. You make the foolish look wise 
and the wise look foolish. You pose the stenographer 
so she looks like Mary Queen of Scots. You make the 
blonde or brunette and the red-haired girl either. In 
fact, you ’ve got the old masters ‘tied to a post’ when 
it comes to making people look what they are not and 
never will be. Few of you consider the effect of all this 
necromancy on the individual. But why speak of the 
unpleasant? 

“The newspaper-photographer is in a class by him- 
self. He is a recorder of facts. It is his duty to make 
more vivid the moment when the horses pass under 
the wire, when the most daring play is made, when the 

vast procession is being reviewed. He must be equipped 
with the best lenses and the most convenient cameras 
for all conditions of work. He must have the kind of 
nerve that never fails him under excitement. And 
every minute counts.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Philpott was 
accorded a well-deserved ovation. 

The illustrated lecture prepared by Dr. Thomas W. 
Smillie, of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., was delivered by W. H. Towles, president of the 
P. A. of A., and was extremely instructive and enter- 
taining. Excellent lantern-slides were shown of photo- 
graphs and apparatus of every period of the art, in- 
cluding the first permanent photograph; the first 





daguerreotype-camera made in the United States; da- 
guerreotype-portraits of Joseph Nicephore Niépce and 
Louis J. M. Daguerre; portrait of William Henry Fox 
Talbot; a calotype by 


Talbot; ambrotypes; carbon 





prints; portrait of Dr. R. L. Maddox, inventor of the 
bromide gelatine process; Frederick Scott Archer, in- 
ventor of the collodion process; a series of silver- 
prints; Dr. Heinrich Vogel; H. P. Robinson; W. Willis, 
inventor of the platinum process. 

Vice-president Orrin Champlain scored a hit with 
his talk on posing. He used Miss Alice McClure, 
studio-proprietor of New York, as a model with which 
to illustrate his many admirable ideas on the subject. 
His telling remarks are embodied in an article, which, 
together with several appropriate photographs, will 
appear in November Puoto-Era. 

President Haley entertained the convention with an 
informal talk on how photographs may be made 
artistic by omissions rather than by commissions. He 
believes in the use of as few accessories as possible, 
explaining that some photographers are apt to mar a 
promising picture — an attractive sitter — by exces- 
sive finery, when the object should be to let the natural 
physical beauty assert itself. An accessory, however 
attractive in itself, may often prove an intrusion and 
detract from the importance of the portrait proper. 
Good, quiet, harmonious arrangements are wanted, 
rather than intricate and involved designs. 

Mr. J. A. Dawes, of the Wollensak Optical Co., 
Rochester, explained in an illuminating paper the causes 
of failures ascribed to photographic lenses. They were 
traceable to unintelligent or careless use of the lenses 
and the cameras. 

There were informal talks from the floor on timely 
topics, all of which yielded a measure of benefit to 
those present. 

Mr. Philpott and Mr. Garo, for the benefit of inter- 
ested members, obligingly criticized individual exhibits. 

There were seven pictures selected by the jury, 
W. H. Towles and John H. Garo, for the 1915 Salon, 
as follows: portrait, by President J. P. Haley; portrait, 
by A. K. Peterson, of Hartford, Conn.; portrait, by 
Partridge Fenway Studio, Boston; portrait, by Mana- 
han Studio, Hillsboro, N. H.; landscape, by George 5. 
Hawley (amateur), of Bridgeport, Conn.; landscape, 
by A. E. Tingley, of Mystic, Conn.; and landscape, by 
Kimball Studio, of Concord, N. H. 

The Wollensak Trophy Cup was awarded to the 
Partridge Fenway Studio, Boston. A similar Wollensak 
cup was won by a Partridge studio at the New England 
Convention last year. 

The officers elected for 1916 are: Orrin Champlain, 
Boston, president; W. D. Hanson, Portland, Me., first 
vice-president; A. E. Whitney, Norwood, Mass., second 
vice-president; W. H. Partridge, Boston, treasurer; 
George H. Hastings, Newtonville, secretary. For state 
vice-presidents, Frank Hutchins, of Sanford, Me.; C. L. 
Powers, of Claremont, N. H.; A. Allyn Bishop, of 
Newport, Vt.; J. W. Godchaux, of Attleboro, Mass.; 
John Sabine, of Providence, R. I.; W. F. Donnelly, of 
New Haven, Conn.; and J. E. Sponagle, of Truro, 
Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces. 

Copley Hall, Boston, Mass., was again chosen as 
headquarters for the next convention, in 1916. 

The Association emblem this year was a gilt button 
in the form of a lens — the “Eye of the Camera” — 
from a design of Secretary Hastings. 
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The usual banquet was held at the Hotel Lenox. 
The time usually taken up by speech-making was 
given up to dancing. Both occasions were enlivened by 
music from an orchestra composed of musicians from 
the German S.S. Kronprinzessin Cecilie, interned at 
Boston. 

The Picture-Exhibits 

Andrews Studio, Lakeport, N. H.; The Bartlett Sis- 
ters, Dorchester, Mass.; H. E. Bell, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
Bradford Studio, Boston; W. R. Call, Manchester, 
N. H.; Orrin Champlain, Boston; Commercial Photo- 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; Conway Studio, Boston; 
Dalton Studio, Plymouth, N. H.; H. Darley, Malden, 
Mass.; Donnelly Studio, New Haven, Conn.; Julia A. 
Eaton, Littleton, N. H.; Foisy Studio, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
F. A. Frizzell, home-portraiture, Dorchester Lower 
Mills, Mass.; Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass.; Gay 
Studio, Fall River, Mass.; G. W. Godchaux, Attleboro, 
Mass ; J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn.; Nellie Hall, 
Brookline, Mass.; Hanson Studio, Portland, Me.; 
Wm. C. Hart, Springfield, Mass.; George H. Hastings, 
Newtonville, Mass.; George S. Hawley (amateur), 
Bridgeport, Mass.; Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H.; 
Irving Kimball, Boston; Lindsey Studio, Manchester, 
N. H.; Manahan Studio, Hillsboro, N. H.; W. H. Par- 
tridge, Boston; A. K. Peterson, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Photo-Clan, Boston; Francis Place, Boston; H. H. 


Pierce, Boston; E. J. Poisson, Biddeford, Me.; Claude L. ° 


Powers, Claremont, N. H.; Henry O. Ryder, Auburn- 
dale, Mass.; John Sabine, Providence, R. I.; Geo. W. 
Tingley, Mystic, Conn.; Dwight M. Tracy (amateur), 
Norwich, Conn.; Geo. Van Norman, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Vandall’s Studio, Pawtucket, R. I.; G. F. Williams, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Hallie Wilson Studio, Berlin, N. H.; 
R. J. Wynkoop, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe, black and white and color, New 
York; E. W. Histed, New York; Phillips Studio, Phila- 
delphia; J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Towles, 
Washington, D. C.; The National Salon, 30 prints. 


Dealers’ Exhibits 


Allison & Hadaway, New York. Finest display of 
autochromes at convention. Jno. Wesley Allison. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Large display 
of prints on Cyko papers. W. A. Rockwood, J. A. 
Doherty, A. B. Cross, Frank Hearn, Frank Leach and 
John D. Rice. Continuous Cyko demonstration con- 
ducted by W. A. Rockwood. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photo-mounts. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco and New 
York. Harry L. Burd. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Print-exhibit. 
Floyd M. Whipple. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Artistic 
photo-mountings. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Display of illu- 
minated negatives and positives. R. B. Brackett and 
James W. Beattie. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Display of 
portraits on Artura Iris, Artura A°gis, Contrast Velox 
and Azo. Display of Kodachromes, the newest process 
of color-photography for portraiture — the sensation of 
the convention. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York. Spe- 
cial lens for motion-picture cameras — the Goerz Kino 
Hypar, F/3.5. O. T. France. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Display of prints. 
C. Shafer. 

Ralph Harris & Co., Boston and New York. Wel- 
lington plates and papers. 

A. J. Lloyd & Co.. Boston. Photo-supplies. H. M. 
Seaver and P. R. Guinan. 


Robey-French Co., Boston. Studio backgrounds and 
furniture, and photo-apparatus. Thomas Roberts, Jr., 
manager, and Wm. G. Homeyer, Geo. A. McLaughlan, 
W. M. Snell and F. O. Avery. 

Will Rounds, Autochromist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. 
Display of portraits in oil, watercolors and sepia. Chas. 
E. Wallis, Geo. W. Woodward and A. E. Clark. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Pho- 
tographic lenses. J. A. Dawes. 

The photographic press: American Photography and 
Popular Photography, Miss Sadie Doucet; PHoto-Era, 
Miss Henderson; Abel’s Weekly, Miss Clarissa Hovey; 
The Camera and Bulletin of Photography, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank V. Chambers; Photo-Miniature, John A. Ten- 
nant; Photographic News, Carl E. Ackerman. 


The Association Annual 


The Association’s official program, in pamphlet form, 
was creditable as usual. The illustrations were half- 
tones of portraits and landscapes by Bushong, Donnelly 
Studio, John H. Garo, Sabine, Bishop, Wilson, Hanson 
and Sponagle. 


The Photographers Meet 


More and more the camera is coming to be an indis- 
pensable implement of progress. The alert photog- 
rapher is ubiquitous. No soldier of fortune braves more 
dangers and none takes them more serenely as merely 
an incident of the day’s work. He perches upon the 
deck of a cockle-shell motor-boat in the path of a racing 
battleship to “get” the ocean-monarch “bow on.” 
He goes as far into the depths of the earth as any miner 
to make a pictorial record of toil. And he poises him- 
self upon steel beams forty stories above the street and 
takes his place beside the aviators to get pictures with 
“thrill.” The increasing demand for photographs of 
the news is shown by the marvelous circulation of such 
a paper as the little journal which Lord Northcliff has 
pushed to a sale of more than a million copies a day. 

And in these times every family also has its photog- 
rapher — amateur for ordinary purposes and profes- 
sional when “handsome” portraits are wanted, and this 
artist, whose aim is to please, corresponds to the court- 
painter of the older epochs. What those men of the 
brush used to do for the wealthy and the titled, these 
camera-men of to-day are doing for persons of all classes, 
and often they do it better. The New England photog- 
raphers who are now debating their problems at their 
meeting here in Boston represent what has come to be 
a profession with which a great number of trades are 
affiliated. These artists, by their portraits and their 
pictures of the homes and the environments in which 
their patrons live, and the news-men with their action- 
pictures in the realms of sport, industry, even of war 
and every variety of danger, are supplying future gen- 
erations with such a mass of records as the present and 
all the preceding generations would have been happy 
to possess. — Boston Herald. 


Appreciation of Masterful Portraits 


Amonc the photographers whose work was displayed 
in the various manufacturers’ exhibits (plates and 
paper) at the recent convention of the P. A. of N. E. 
were: Baker, Beach, Beattie, Bradley, Brock, Buckley, 
Conklin, Doty, Garo, Gerhard, Goldensky, Knaffl, 
Koehne, Larrimer, Littleton, Loehr, Marceau, Matzene, 
Roesch, Sarony, Schanz, Schervee, Selby, Spellman, 
Steffens, Sweet, Sykes, Thuss, Towles, Townsend, 
Tyree, Walden, Walinger, Weston. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 





“SnapsHots from Home, for Lonely Soldiers and 
Sailors” is the title of a pamphlet issued by Arthur K. 
Yapp, General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. It explains a scheme by which amateur 
photographers are to take snapshots of the wives and 
families of the soldiers and sailors on active service 
who at present are having long spells away from home. 
The idea has caught on, and offices have been opened 
in the Tottenham Court Road that we found being run 
in a surprisingly businesslike way, rather different 
from some of the hastily organized voluntary efforts. 
At present, we hear there are more amateurs ready than 
subjects to be taken; but, no doubt, directly the rela- 
tions of the men abroad understand what it is proposed 
to do for them there will be a flood of “orders.” Inci- 
dentally it has caused quite a boom in the sale of cam- 
eras, mostly of the better class, and it is at present 
difficult to estimate the future developments of the 
movement, which may become very far reaching. We 
propose to enter more fully into the subject next 
moorth. 

Umess the photographs that come to London from 
our Overseas Dominions differ in some sort of manner 
from those we see around us here, there is little object 
{for us) in their having had such a long journey. Very 
evidently, those now on exhibition at The Amateur 
Photographer's Little Gallery have not taken the 
journey in vain. They are refreshingly different from 
those produced over here and, in a way, we cannot 
help feeling a little envious of the difference, for there 
is a bigness, an originality and freedom about this work 
which is very attractive and charming. Are we older 
hands getting too hidebound 
in conventions, we won- 
der. For some years, we all 
went ahead at such a fine 
pace: the French leading 
the way, followed by the 
English and Americans; and 
then came the newer Ger- 
man and Austrian school. 
Photographic exhibitions 
were thrillingly exciting, 
and there seemed to be no 
limit to what photography, 
as an art, could achieve. 
When one looks at it in 
retrospect, it appears as if 
these latter years have 
been mostly taken up with 
marking time. None of the 
old photographic giants 
has excelled himself, and no 
new startling genius has 
arisen. This may sound pes- 
simistic; but one does not 
think that, because photog- 
raphy has been going slow 
for a bit, it will not go for- 
ward in the old strenuous 
way in the future, when 
probably the push will come 
from the younger, freer spir- 
its of the next generation. 


They are the ones who, armed with courage and con- 
viction, are going to surpass the old standards. One 
comes across their work in Pooto-Era, and sees it here 
in this highly interesting collection Mr. Mortimer has 
assembled. Faults are to be found in abundance; but 
there is promise, which atones for so much. 

There are some prints in this show that have a very 
peculiar quality, which is certainly unphotographic 
and somewhat resembles an old fine engraving. One 
was called “Majestic Gums,” by Alfred Winkinson, of 
South Australia. It had such a big, striking personality 
that it was difficult to get away from it. The photog- 
rapher seemed to have caught the atmosphere of a 
primeval forest, and to us it was the most arresting 
print in the exhibition. How was it done? We could 
not help wondering. Probably the lighting was strong 
sunlight and the plate was slightly overexposed and 
then given very careful and slow development. All 
surmise, of course; but, as the French say, “It gave one 
to think.” 

There were one or two others of the same sort, notably 
that by Mr. W. Howieson, of Melbourne, called “Ti 
Tree,” which had the same kind of effect. 

The subject of exposure and development for snow- 
photography has very evidently been grasped by 
Mr. A. E. Hearne —a very prolific worker — for he 
shows a snow-landscape with trees which have light 
stems while yet his snow is white. 

“The Spider,” by J. E. Bush, of Cape Town, is a 
triumph. Here is no imitation spider and clever child- 
model which poses at our will and whose attitude relies 
on the title to tell the tale; here is an unconscious child 
who is fascinated and afraid of a real spider— nothing 
else would have brought forth that expression, nor the 
rapid snatch back of the little fat hand which just 
nervously doubled itself up into a fist when the pho- 
tographer exposed the plate. 

Another of Mr. Bush’s prints is called “His Master’s 
Footstep”—only a dog sitting outside a door; but un- 
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less one sees this, one would never believe so much 
could be expressed by an attitude. We do not see even 
the dog’s face; but his taut back and his cocked ear 
tell the tale with unmistakable fidelity. Never again 
shall we be content with the tame photographs of dogs 
we meet here in the old world. 

There is not room in the gallery for all the prints, so 
there is a portfolio on view as well, and it is one which 
will have to stand a lot of wear. This show raises 
curiosity as well as interest, and one wants to see more. 
We came across many child-portraits, all smiling; I do 
not think that there was one grave child in that batch 
of prints. Is childhood merrier in other climes, we 
wondered, or do our Overseas fellow-workers think 
that a child-study is incomplete without a smile? 

In a recent letter, we referred to the big business be- 
ing done by professional photographers all over the 
country in taking groups of soldiers. While staying in 
Scotland last month, we had an excellent view of these 
proceedings, for our window overlooked the hotel- 
garden. Many of our fellow-guests were officers going 
to the front, and this garden seemed to be a kind of 
headquarters for photographic farewell-groups. 

While watching one such scene, it struck us that we 
might do a snapshot of it for our readers of PHoto-Era. 
We thought that it might interest them and, being so 
typical, would show them what is taking place all over 
the British Isles. 


Awards at San Francisco 


Tue following photographic exhibits in the Liberal 
Arts Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco have been accorded official honors: 

The Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., a Gold 
Medal of Honor for the New York Studio Outfit with 
Ansco Upright Studio-Stand. Ansco Printing-Machines, 
and Professional Cyko Paper; also a Cold Medal for 
Ansco Amateur Cameras, Ansco Film, Amateur Grades 
of Cyko Paper, Ansco and Cyko Chemicals. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
the only Grand Prize for hand-cameras (all styles); a 
Gold Medal for Kodachromes (color-photography) and 
photographic supplies and equipments, and a Gold 
Medal for photographic papers. 

Albert E. Jacobson, of New York, a Gold Medal for 
Artatone Paper. 

Schering & Glatz, of New York, Gold Medal for 
Assur Colors, the superb German products with which 
the photographic trade is pleasantly familiar. 

Sprague-Hathaway Company, of West Somerville, 
Mass., makers of photo-enlargements and _ finished 
portraits, Gold Medal of Honor, the highest award in 
their class; also a Silver Medal for the artistic arrange- 
ment and the general appearance of their exhibit. 


Our July Cover 


Mr. L. L. Hiccason, of Pelton & Higgason, studio- 
proprietors of Asheville, N. C., was the recipient of 
many well-deserved compliments for his delightful por- 
trait of a young girl that decorated the front cover of 
July Puoto-Era, and which has elicited the, admiration 
of pictorialists everywhere, even in Europe Over 800 
active members of the National Association received a 
copy of July PHoro-Era, and many of them, on meet- 
ing Mr. Higgason in the convention hall,were quick to 
express their satisfaction at the young artist’s splendid 
ability. Mr. Higgason is a member of the Association, 
and his pleasant experience in meeting so many bright 
lights in the profession will serve to encourage him in 
his work. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 











Tue Secret or Exposure. Edited by Frank R. Fra- 
prie, S.M., F.R.P.S. Numerous illustrations. 16mo. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. Boston, Mass.: American Pho- 
tographic Publishing Co. 


Realizing that correct exposure is the basis of suc- 
cessful photography, this subject has been made 
Number 1 of the Practical Photography series. In its 
revised and enlarged form it covers the subject con- 
cisely and comprehensively, and will prove a handy 
addition to any camerist’s bookshelf. Considerable 
space is devoted to the H. and D. system, plate-speeds, 
shutter-efficiency, exposure-tables, classification of 
subjects and light-conditions, diaphragm-markings, 
variations due to latitude, and many highly specialized 
subjects, such as the many sorts of artificial light, 
moonlight, flashlight and objects moving at high 
speed. 


Bectnners’ Trousues. Edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S.M., F.R.P.S. 16mo. Price, paper, 25 cents. 
Boston, Mass.: American Photographic Publishing 
Co. 


Number 2 of the Practical Photography library con- 
sists of a series of practical “do’s and don’t’s” logically 
arranged from the camera, its choice and use, to the 
making of the finished print. As a study of common 
pitfalls must eventually lead to success through their 
avoidance, this scheme of treatment appeals to reason 
as a consistent method of instruction and one for which 
there is an undoubted need. The book is comprehen- 
sive and informative to the minutest detail. 


Old Dryplates 


A CERTAIN indication of the present scarcity of 
dryplate glass is found in the frequent advertise- 
ments announcing the purchase of old plates, says 
Photographische Industrie. This scarcity is especially 
felt in the neutral countries. The leading Danish news- 
papers contain advertisements requesting photographers 
to sell their unusable cabinet-size plates. Notwith- 
standing that a great many English dryplates are sold 
in Denmark, there is a great lack of negative-material 
there, and as no dryplate glass is produced in that 
country they are under the necessity of buying up the 
old plates. The use of old plates for new emulsions is, 
however, not to be recommended unreservedly, for in 
spite of the utmost care in removing the old coating 
and pouring on the new emulsion it may very readily 
happen that when developed the plate will show no- 
ticeable traces of the previous picture. 


Death is But Transitory 


In a rural cemetery in south Florida there is a tomb- 
stone upon which a widow has had inscribed these 
words: “ Rest in peace — until we meet again.’’— Florida 
Times-Union. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 207) 


is the chief object of interest. It is surrounded by 
shrubs and vines and shadowy masses, all quietly and 
deftly subordinated. Data: June morning; bright; Ica 
Bébé camera; 2} x 3}; Tessar Ic; 43-inch focal length; 
stop, F/12.5; 5-time color-screen; 1 second; Seed Non- 
Hal. Ortho; Eastman M. Q.; 8 x 10 Cyko enlargement. 
The street-scene in Philadelphia, page 202, possesses 
unusual merit. The technical difficulties, which ordi- 
narily confront the amateur in managing a subject of 
this sort, are not to be scoffed at, and in this instance 
have been overcome successfully. Judging from the 
title, the lofty tower of City Hall is enveloped in mist, 
although it might be merely a combination of smoke 
and fog. Data: June, 9 a.M.; misty, weak light; 8 x 16 
Century View-Camera; 8}-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/6.8; »'5 second; Stanley; M. Q.; print, Cyko Studio, 
D. W. 

The coquettish maiden, evidently in a cherry-ripe 
mood, the luscious fruit in lips, hands and hair, forms 
a dainty picture. The improvised festive attire and 
character seem well adapted to picturesque treatment, 
and Mr. Saucier certainly has shown a high degree of 
artistic skill in the management of his attractive model. 
Data: July, 12.30; dull light; 5 x 7 camera; 11-inch 
soft-focus lens; stop, F/8; 9 seconds; 5 x 7 Standard 
Orthonon; M. Q.; 5 x 7 print on Barnet Bromide 
Smooth; M. Q. 

Group of Honorable-Mention Pictures, page 200. 

Data: 
“Old Dutch Church,” by Edgar Rutter; May 29, 
1915; light clouds; 3.15 p.m.; camera in shade; 3A Ko- 
dak; Eastman N. C. Film; M. Q.; L. R..R. lens 
63-inch focus; stop, U. S. 8; 345 second; print on Velvet 
Velox, Nepera solution. 

“The Close of Day,” by Myra D. Scales; July 14, 
1915; 6.30 p.m.; fading light; 3 Kodak; Eastman N. C. 
Film; M. Q.; R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; 345 second; print 
on Professional Cyko, No. 2. 

“Portrait,” by C. K. Teamer; April 11, 1915; eve- 
ning, at home; 5 x 7 Korona view-camera; Peerless R. R. 
lens; 93-inch focus; stop, F/5; 1}-time color-screen; 
10 grains Victor flashpowder in bag; 5 x 7 Cramer Inst. 
Iso; M. Q. in tray; time, about 7 minutes; 5 x 7 print 
Prof. Cyko Buff; 25 seconds, 15 inches from Inverted 
Gaslight. 

‘A Pleasant Walk,” by George W. Dell; May, 3 p..; 
5 x 7 Century; 8-inch Wollensak R. R., at U. S. 16; 
light clouds over sun; } second; Imperial N. F.; pyro- 
soda; Kodak Bromide print. 

“Brook and Woodland,” by Sylvanus Smith, Jr. 
No data. 

**A Dull Day,” by Louis R. Murray; July, 5.30 p.m.; 
weak light; 5 x 7 plate-camera; pinhole No. 6; 5- inch 
bellows-extension; 2 minutes; Standard Portrait; hydro- 
duratol; print on Rexo Semi-Matte. Print appears 
underexposed. 

“Conservatory,” by Fred W. Sills; June 30, 1915; 
3 p.m.; bright; 5 x 7 Premo; 7-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
64; 5 x 7 Standard Ortho; hydro-metol; print on Cyko 
Normal Studio. 


Photography in a New Role 


Gas-METERS in New York City are to be photo- 
graphed hereafter by meter-readers in order to ensure 
greater accuracy. A small film-camera is designed to 
fit over the indicator of the gas-meter, and by pressure 
of a button a flood of electric light is thrown on the dials 
for making the exposure. 





ADMIRATION JOSEPH HOFFMAN 


The Value of Practical Ability 


Ir is very gratifying to know that Mr. Joseph Hoff- 
man, the energetic sales-manager of Ernemann Photo- 
Kino-Works, Inc., New York City, can back up the 
claims he makes for his firm’s cameras by actually 
practical photographic ability. There are some dem- 
onstrators who can talk very successfully about the 
merits of the cameras in which they are interested; 
but when it comes to make successful pictures with 
these instruments, they are quite incapable. Knowl- 
edge is surely power in the case of selling photographic 
goods. 


Girls in the English Photographic Industry 


Ir is curious to note how, as difficulty after difficulty 
arises in the photographic trade, means are forthcoming 
to meet the same. The great shortage of assistants 
has become quite a serious problem; but on the other 
hand smart girls are already occupying the positions in 
numbers of establishments, and are proving themselves 
quite capable to fill the posts. Girls should certainly 
be used for all printing and developing, as they are 
particularly suited by their habits of method, neatness 
and cleanliness. Young women have for many years 
reigned supreme in the photographer’s reception room, 
as well as at the retouching-desk, and this war is going 
to show us that they are competent to fill many posts 
which have hitherto been considered beyond their 
powers. — The Photographie Dealer. 


Ne 


You cannot dream yourself into a character. 
You must hammer, and forge yourself one. 
— Froude. 
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A Special Cooper Hewitt Tube for Enlarging 


Tuts new “gridiron” type obviates the need of ex- 
pensive condensing-lenses and of frequent adjustment, 
yet illuminates negatives up to 8 x 10 with absolute 
uniformity. The intense purple glow emitted is without 
flicker, glare or variation, and has all the good qualities 
of daylight at its best. Indeed it brings out the round- 
ness and atmosphere of the negative without accentu- 
ating the retouching or grain. With either alternating 
or direct current it gives a strong, even field with two 
sheets of ground-glass for diffusion. The outfit is de- 
scribed and illustrated in Bulletin 2561, which will be 
sent to any one interested by the Cooper Hewitt Elec- 
tric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


To Owners of Ingento Junior Cameras 


Tue manufacturers of the cameras desire to obtain a 
splendid collection of negatives made with and showing 
them in use. These will be used for advertising-purposes, 
and a gross of Rexo paper of corresponding size will be 
paid for each subject accepted. Send unmounted 
prints for inspection to Burke & James, Inc., 242-244 
East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Do not send negatives 
until accepted. 


Sigma Plates Now in Stock 


- R.J. Frrzstmons, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
the sole United States agent for Lumiére-Jougla pro- 
ducts advises us that a new supply of Sigma plates.has 
been received and that he will be able to fill orders for 
this extremely rapid emulsion for some time to come. 


New Burke & James Eastern Office 


Tue New York offices of Burke & James Inc., 225 
Fifth Avenue, have been moved from the ninth to the 
tenth floor of the same building, into- quarters afford- 
ing more than four times the space originally occupied. 
This makes it possible to carry a much larger and more 
varied stock of supplies for the benefit of the Eastern 
trade. 


Artatone Paper 


Apert E. Jacosson, the maker of Artatone Paper 
advertised in this issue, states that his product received 
a gold medal awarded for photographic paper at the 
San Francisco Exposition. On account of its delicate 
character, Artatone paper is capable of a variety of 
artistic effects, easily and cheaply produced. 


Prosch in a New Factory 


Tue Proscu Mre. Co., 213 Pearl St., New York 
City, whose flashlight-apparatus and flashpowders are 
coming into such wide use by the leading men of the 
photographic profession, have recently moved into a 
new factory with much larger accommodations and 
better facilities for serving the trade. It is interesting 
at this time to recall the fact that this is one of the very 
old firms in the photographic business, the industry 
having been founded in 1862. 


Photo-Finishing by Mail 


Hieu-cuass photo-finishing by mail — to have one’s 
exposed films converted into negatives, prints and en- 
largements in a strictly first-class manner, and to be 
relieved of all effort and anxiety, by simply dropping 
the film into a mail-box is a source of great satisfaction. 
Paul J. Weber, of Dorchester Center, Mass., is an all- 
around photographic expert, and gives personal and 
prompt attention to every order, however small. This 
accounts for his remarkable success. Mr. Weber is the 
latest accession to our Blue-List of reliable advertisers. 


A Popular Picture 


A PHOTOGRAPHER in the Middle West, who has come 
into favorable notice of late, is R. C. Nelson, of Hastings, 
Neb. One of this artist’s most successful pictures 
made a deep impression at the 1914 New England con- 
vention — a genre portrait of his son, and published in 
Puoto-Era as “The Violinist.”” At the Exposition of 
Photographic Arts, in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, last March, his portrait of a little girl was 
awarded the gold plaque — the highest award. It was 
produced with the aid of the Halldorson Home-Portrait 
Lamp. 


The Rexo Guide 


Tucse of our readers who have found in Rexo and 
Enlarging-Rexo the very papers they were looking for 
will welcome the appearance of this attractive little 
pocket manual. This 48-page booklet is brim full of 
helps for the manipulation of Rexo of all grades. It 
tells how to choose the proper grade for each negative, 
how to expose, develop with any one of several suit- 
able developers, fix, wash and mount; in fact, how to 
standardize the printing-process. There are also for- 
mule for sepia, red, green and blue tones. A copy of 
this booklet may be had direct of Burke & James, Inc., 
242-244 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


Who is ‘‘ Hicro’’ Smith? 


Mr. Witsur C. Smitu, formerly with the Goerz 
American Optical Co., has identified himself with the 
Hess-Ives Corporation, of Philadelphia, inventors and 
makers of the Hicro-Camera, an apparatus for pro- 
ducing photographs in color. Therefore, ‘“Hicro” 
Smith, as demonstrator of the Hicro Camera and suc- 
cessor to “Stereo” Smith, will be busy making new 


friends. 
The Hylo Ruby Light 


Hyto Mazpa electric lamp-bulbs which, by the mere 
pulling of a string give two different candle-power 
lights, have filled a long-felt want in many places other 
than the home. Their latest adaptation is to photo- 
graphic purposes as a ruby-light for the darkroom. 
They are completely frosted and tipless, and the nat- 
ural ruby-glass is of much greater depth on one side 
than the other, thereby providing greater control when 
highly sensitive plates are being developed. 
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